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“Education 
which must wi: © 


.4 the one living fountain 
erevery part of the so- 
cial garden,’t-i2 JW. EVERETT. 
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SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


(NEW YORK.) 


for his study 


“Man cannot propose a higher object 


than Education and all 


that pertains to Education.”—PLATO. 








VOLUME XITI., NUMBER 48. 
Whole Number 521. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 31, 1881. 


$2.00 a year. 
SINGLE COPIES 7 CENTS. 








HOLIDAY MUSIC! 





Send the price mentioned below, and receive by 
return mail one of these splendid new Mysic Books 
for Holiday Presents : 


Norway Music Album, Si elt: ML 00 iit 
Beauties of Sacred Song. | 


58 Songs. Elegant. | PRICE 
Gems of English Song. {§ oF 
The best and newest. 
Gems of Strauss. EachBook 
Brightest music. 1 
Franz’s Album of Song. *° "°°" 
Best German Songs. | $2.50 Cloth, 
Creme de la Creme. 2 vols. >. a 


Standard Piano Music. 


Rhymes and Tunes. ¢1.50. 
Charming Nursery and Kindergarten Songs. 
PIANO SCORES, containing all the airs of 


Olivette, 50 cents. 
Mascot. 50 cents. 
Patience. 50 cents. 





Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., nomena New York 





HOUGHTON, ‘MIFFLIN & CO., CO., 


Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier. Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emer- 
- With Biogsaphical Sketches and Notes. 
ee eS A og, — 
Lowell, ieving, Longf iw, ttier, olmes, 
uu, Emerson. With critical intro- 
one n and ae. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICSp 150 ms, selected 
and arranged by Huwry DGE. $1.25. 
POETRY FOR CHILDREN.—Edited by Sam- 
UEL Exzo7, late Supt. of Boston Sci . 327 
pp., fully $1.00. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections from 
4 Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
by JOSEPHINE B. Hope@pon. With Illus- 
ew In pamphlets and envelopes, 60 cts. 
HO LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by 
J E. Hopaepon. 12mo. fully illus. 
anne. Holmes. In pamphiets and 
envelopes, 60 cts. 


CHURCH’S 
Musical Visitor, 


An INDEPENDENT JOURNAL of MUSIC, 


Every number contains $2 large pages filled with 
Musical Sketches, Original Articles, Criticisms, Poetry, 
Notes, Musical News, and five to ten pages of New 
Music. Every Subscriber receives free, the choice of 


10 Elegant Premium Volumes ! 


Each preminm contains 32 pages of Sheet Music. Full 
Particulars and list of contents of premiums sent on 
application, 


Subscription, only $1.50 a Year 


Agents wanted in every Town and City, to 
whom a liberal commission will be paid. 


Circulars, blanks, etc., supplied free. 
2" Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
‘No. 5 Onion Seeaee* { Cincinnati, 0.| _* 


No. 5 Union Square. 
A. S. CLARK, 
1A Bement. or 87 Park Row, N. ¥. City 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 














CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


Scribner’s Educational Series. 





SCRIBNER’S 


GEOGRAPHICAL READER 
AND PRIMER 


For Supplementary Reading. 
AND A FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 


A handsomely illustrated twelvemo volume of 288 pages (including 16 pages of 


maps) bound in full cloth, with red edges. 


Price, 50 Cents. 





Adopted for use in all the Public Schools of New York City. 





This book is made up of TWO PARTS. 

Part I, 192 pages, is a Reader, of the third-reader grade, con- 
sisting of a series of picturesque readings, describing a journey round the 
world, based upon ‘‘ Guyot’s Introduction,” and specially arranged for class 
purposes. This Part is designed for a SUPPLEMENTARY READER and as a basis 


for oral instruction in Geography. 


Part II, 96 pages, including 16 pages of handsomely colored and 


clearly printed maps is a PRIMER OF LESSONS in Geography. 


This Part, the 


proper complement of Part J, is so shaped as to be easily and quickly mastered 
by beginning classes; and, in a brief compass, by an admirable arrangement 
of lessons, exercises “and reviews, presents all the essentials of a FIRST 


BOOK on this subject. 


The READER AND PRIMER is suited to accompany, or form a part of, any 


series of Geographies. 


Its plan is entirely new, and is formed upon the best 
principles of teaching, as illustrated at the present time. 


It is a proper re- 


action from the elaborate and overloaded manuals of Geography so often placed 


in the hands of children. 


With a view to its wide use, the price is placed very low. 


It is believed 


that the educational public desire well adapted, moderately sized, substantially 


made, good, cheap text-books. 


Sample copies furnished for examination, with reference to introduction, on 


receipt of 40 cents. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
F 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
W. F. Whittemore, Agent. 


178 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
O. S. Cook, Agent. 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street. 


OBJECT-LESSON CARDS, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 
I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 20 Cards. 
Il. Mineral Kingdom, «+ © 14 watt 
Ill. Animal Kingdom, ¢ 4% af pe 
Size of each Card, 13 x 20 inches. 
ed. to illustrate the uses of various substances 
in the vegecese. Mineia!, and Animal 


roduce, Manutactured 
articles, mineral substances, an 





wood engraving: are 
attached to the cards, — an instructive and inter- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam- 
ine. riptive circular ee on application. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager 


ROBERT $. DAVIS & co., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 

For Descriptive @ireular address as above, or 
ORLANDO LEACH, 

19 Bond St., N. Y. 








ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high literary character make it just 
the paper for iue 


HOME AND FAMILY. 

The Sumday schoo! teacher will find in its columns the 
best.of help in teaching the International Sunday School 
Lesson. 

It is evangelical but not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the fnterest of any individual. 

Subscribe tor it and induce others to do the same. 

Yearly subscription price, postage iacluded is only 
$2.50. Address 


Milustrated Christian Weekly, 
130 Nassau Street, New York 











STEEL 
PENS 

Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 

THE STEEL PEN ©O., 
Works, Camden, N. J. acorn sh 
366 SS ELee SE ete BS! RA! 


Edgar A. Poe. 


Many and Varied Editions of Poe’s Writings, Poetry 
and Prose. Send for full Descriptive Catalogue. 


Household Edition. 
The “ masterpieces of Poe’s genius,”” Poems, 
Sketches, Essays, Tales, Criticisms, etc,, with 
new Life by R. H. STODDARD, and Portrait. 
850 pages, 12mo, cloth, $2 ; met calf, $4; full 
turkey morocco or tree calf, 


Memorial Edition. 
Memoir by Jonn H. InGrRaM. Monumental 
Proceedings at Baltimore. All of Poe’s Poems 
and Essays. Steel Portrait, fac-simile Letter 
and illustrations. $2.25; \& calf, $4; full tur- 
key morocco, $5. 


Cabinet Edition, 
Life and Poems, steel portrait and illustra- 
tions. Memoir by Eugene L. Drprer, and in- 
troduction by SARAH HELEN WHITMAN 
16mo, cloth, gilt top and sides, $1.50 ; half calf, 
$3; full turkey morocco, $4. 


Prose Tales 


Cabinet Edition, uniform with “ Life and 
Poems.” Entire Prose Stories. 2 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top. $3.00 


Diamond Edition, 
Poems, Life, Portrait, and Autograph. Cloth, 
$1.00; 4 calf, $2.25; full turkey morocco, or 
tree calf, $3 


Library Edition, 
Complete Works. 
authenticated Prose Story, 
that the author deemed worthy of 
tion. Memoir by J. INGRAM; Notices of 
i and Genius by JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 

P. Wr..1s, ana others. Steel portrait, fac- 
. simile letters, and illustrations. 4 vols., crown 
8voa. ; cloth, $7.50; half-calf, $15.00. 


Red-Line Edition, 
Poems, with red-line borde r, illustrations, full- 
gilt sides and edges. $1.25 


Containing every well- 
Article, or Poem 
preserva- 


*,* For sale by pr incipal | booksellers. Books sent 


by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


714 Broadway, New York. 


American Sho Mottoes, 


The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x14 inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmop and green, Can be easily read across the school- 
room. 

1. The Fear of the Lord isthe beginning of Wisdom 
Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be Regretted. Re 
verse: @ix Steps to Honor—Obedience, Trutbfulness, 
Honesty, Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety’ 
8. Who does the best he can does well; Angels do no 


Thirty-two Mottoes. 


more. Reverse: Dare to do Right, Fear to do Wrong. 
4.Do Your Duty. Constant Occupation prevents 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak the Truth, the Whole 


Trath and Nothing but the Truth. There is always 
room Up-stairs Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Jealousy. 6. Thou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
Masters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Avoid them. Be free. 7. Hard Study is the Price ot Lea>e 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. 8. Dare tosay No. Re- 
sist Temptation. Acquire Good Habits. Reverse: The 
Good alone are Great, Liye Usefully. 9. Timets Preci- 
ous. Always Be On Time, Reverse: Be Honest. Value 
a clear Conscience and a good Name. 10. There is no 
worse Robber than a bad Book. Reverse God bless 
our Schocl. 11. There is nosuch word as Fail. Where 
there is a Wil) there isa Way. Reverse: Never associ 
ate with Bad Company. 12. The Lord's Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 

These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published. 


They render the school-room attractive, Stimulate Re 
pills to earnest study and exert an excellent moral in- 
fueace 


Sent est-peié for $1.10. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Pliace, N. Y, 


\MERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Ca!) on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
11% Broadway, bet. 2th & 2th Sts. N.Y, 
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If you want really the best Steel Pens, Ink, 
Pencils and Rubber that can be made, ask for the 








— 


Samples of pens, price lists and circulars sent 
' on application. : 
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DO SOMETHING. 

If the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own, 

To that radiance gather ; 

You will soon forget to moan, 
‘*Ah the cheerless weather !” 

If the world’s a “‘wilderness,” 
Go build houses in it! 

Will it help your loneliness, 
On the winds to din it? 

Raise a hut, however slight; 

Weeds and brambles smother, 

And to roof and meal, invite 
Some forlorner brother. 

If the world’s ‘‘a vale of tears,” 
Smile, till rainbows span it; 

Breathe the love that life endears; 
Clear from clouds to fan it. 

If your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver; 

Show them how dark sorrow’s stream 
Blends with hope’s bright river! 
MicHIGAN, Nebraska, and some other 

States, use the 28th day of April as a 

time for tree planting. A few years 

ago it was not thought that walnut, 
maple, hickory, ash, etc., would be 
scarce, but unless proper protective 
measures are taken in a short time 
they will be. It has been ascertained 
that a forest of mixed wood of medium 

size grows about a cord of wood a 

year on an acre of land. 


——_—_-__++_ -@» 0 @ --___ 








‘“‘T’vE lived and loved,” said an un- 
happy old mind. ‘‘ When I was young, 
Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure, for tetter, 
eczema, and pimples on the face, was 
not to be bought. As I had a rough 
skin, I kept out of company and am 
now an old maid. 

FREDERICK Dova.ass, atter a life of 
strange vicissitudes, is spending his 
latter days in comfortable prosperity. 
He is the possessor of $100,000 or more, 
and his office provides him with an 
annual salary of $7,000. His dufies 
are easily performed and he has leisure 
for writing and lecturing. 

SED ee wet 


- 


Srwine Macutnes.—In the early his- 
tory of sewing machines in this coun- 
try—more than thirty years ago—there 
wasa great rivalry existing between 
the Grover & Baker, and the Wheeler 
& Wilson Machines. As a result of 
our deliberations, we secured a Grover 
& Baker machine, with a curvilinear 
motion to the needle. It was, how- 
ever, soon apparent that this motion 
was attended with serious difficulties, 
and hence the machine failed to give 
satisfaction. Meantime the Wheeler 
& Wilson machine, with its straight 
needle, came before the public and 
grew in favor. The best mechanical 
talent has been constantly at work to 
carry the machine to perfection. And 
it is not surprising that high premiums 
have been awarded to this machine 
year after year by competent judges, 
and that it should be heléhigh in pub- 
lic estimation. There are now in our 
household two of No. 8 machines. This 
kind is probably unsurpassed by any 
other for a family machine. 








DR. C. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md, 
inventor and proprietor of the celebrated Celery 
and Chamomile Pills These pills are prepared 
expressly to cure Sick Headache, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, ‘Nervousness, Paralysis, Sleep- 
lessness and Dyspepsia, and will cure any case, no 
matter how obstinate, if properly used. They 
are not a cureall, but only for those special dis- 
eases. They contain no opium, morphine or 
quinine, and ure not a purgative, but regulate 
the bowels and cure constipation by curing or re- 
moving the cause of it. They have a charming 
effect upon the skin, and a lovely quieting effect 
upon he nervous system, simply by feeding its 
ten thousand hungry, yes, in some starving ab- 
sorbents. They make or create nerve matter 
and give power, force and buoyancy to the 
nerves, and in that way increase mental wer, 
endurance and brilliancy of mind. Nobody that 


has a nervous system should neglect to take them 


two or three months in each year, asa nerve food, 


if for no other pu ’ 

y drugwists, Price, 50 cents a box. 
Depot, 106 North Entaw St., Baltimore, Md. By 
mail, two boxes for $1. or six boxes for $2.50, to 
any address. 


DR. ©. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER !TCHINCS on al! parts of the 


DB. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 








dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 

All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 





SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Pacific School Journal 


ALBERT LYSER, Editor. 


he only Educational periodical Wes of the 
Rocky Mountains, 
It is the Official Organ of the department of 
Public Instruction of California. 


For the coming year—Volume VI—it will con- 
tain accurate notes of the Educational condition 
and progress of California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, 
Washington, Arizona, and the other Pacific Terri- 
tories. 

This vast region is now rapidly settling up, and 
the public schools are keeping pace with its giant 
strides. 

Subscription price of the Journal—$2.00 per 
year, in advance. Specimen Nos. 20 cents. 


Send Postal Order or Registered Letter to 


H. P. CARLTON &CO., 


838 Market St., San Francisco. 





1DA4INE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 
Conse is Be way bn oo. amd ae DES 
Young Men, es, ‘and Boys taught Bookkeep 


Tadimental and . 
al ;. Writing lessons monthly. 





Sritambtie ana Ww. quarterly, Shorthand 





Put Good Reading in the Hands of the 


SCHOLARS! 


Do you wish to brighten your school? If so, we know of no way s0 sure, 
so cheap, so lasting as to have your pupils take the ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. It is 
not a ‘story paper,” yet it has storiesin it. It it aimed square at the good of the 
subscriber. It will interest him wonderfully and instruct him at the same time. 

The work you are doing will be extraordinarily helped by this little sheet; it 
will bea helping hand to you in your work—killing two birds with one stone. 
Therefore aid its progress by all means in your power. Teachers absolutely need the 


right kind of 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING; 

th?‘ is, reading that will enlarge and broaden the mind—things that pertain to culture 
and knowledge and literature. No book can do what this paper can do. Here will 
be over 1000 pages of the ordinary book size for 50 cents. A marvel of cheapness. 
Again, what is the real power that is to-day advancing knowledge among men and 
women. Itisthe newspaper. Has it never occurred to you that that is what is 
wanted for the youth of our land? Itis just this. A newspaper has a charm for 
them as well as for the adults. But it must be of the right kind. So we urge you 
not to sleep over this opportunity of benefiting those pupils of yours. See that they 
take the COMPANION. 

The SCHOLAR’s COMPANION is prepared for the express purpose of giving valu- 
able information to young people. The SCHOLAR’s COMPANION wonderfully helps to 
EDUCATE. The SCHOLAR’s COMPANION stimulates it readers to MAKE something 
of themselves. Hence teachers, of all others, should encourage its being taken by 
théir pupils. They should speak of it often. 








The Scholar’s Companion 


is a beautiful sixteen page paper with tinted cover (making twenty 
pages in all), published monthly, at 50 cents a Year. 





WHAT OTHERS SAY: 
From the hundreds of letters of praise of this bright little paper, we have room 
for only a few short extracts. 

“I hope you will introduce the SCHOLAR’s Com-} “I have examined the ScHOLAR’s CoMPANIO®: 
PANION into every family of children in Minn. It | and believe it to be well adapted in its matter and 
ek ee ae ea 

Y . edite 
subscribe for it, and teachers should recommend | and worthy of the attention of parents. every- 
it fo See schools.”"—D. Burt, State Supt. of | | anlar J. B. Youna, Supt. of Schools, 
Schools, Minn. wo owd. 

“*T am satisfied that there is no periodical in the | ,,“" Your Scoouar’s CompPanton is a thing. 
field of juvenile literature better adapted by the | It is just what we need in our schoo I have 
character of its sesections to instruct, entertain | ong onan oot ep paper ought to be published 
and stimulate the young. The [Fra conte iam “oo a . . . As oe. 

ear—conside je amoun read ma : and interestin, , an . rust 

A an additional recommendation.’"’—W. 5, MACK, | be welco b: the d areny of young Amer- 
Supt. of Schools, Moline, Il. icans.” —PROF. M. f. PHELPs, Winona, Minn, 

If you will try to get up a club in your school we will send sample copies and 

our large four-page illustrated premium list free. Many teachers are obtaining as pre- 

miums, Dictionaries, Microscopes, Cabinet Organs, etc. Please let us hear from go 


EK. L. KELLOGG & CO., i 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 
21 Park Place, New York. 











‘ i “It contains not only the best solid literature, but 
An Indispensable Visitor. NV. ¥. Observer. also tho best serial stories of the day. . its pages are 
THE GREATEST LIVING | ®Ufficient to keep any reader abreast with the best 

Authors, such as Prot, Max | Printed thoughts of the best of our contemporary 

Mutler. Rt. Hon. W. E. Gi writers." ster, Philade|phia. 

“The ablest essays and reviews ef the day are to be 
found here. . We know of no investment of right do!- 
lars in the world of literature that will yield equal re- 
turns."— ian, Philadelphia. ‘ 
“To en it is a work of supererogation.”— New 

hristian A te. 


ork u ’ 

“ It is indispensable in every household where any at- 
tempt is made te keep up with the current thuug!it o! 
the day. . It is a thorough compilation of what is 
ardy, | Destin the literature of the day, whether relating to 

my foment B biography, fiction, poetry, wit, ence, poll- 
= , tics, theology, criticism, or art."—Hartford Courant 
“It being a weekly publication, iz, comparatively 
speaking. the cheapest magazine published.” 
Advertiser, Detroit 


“Noreader who makes himself famil:ar with ‘ts con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture."— 
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Browning, and many others, are’ represented in the —Commer- 
pages o 


= 5 - . A 
Littell’s Living Age. 
Tae Lrvrye AGE has been published for nearly forty 
years, and has met with continuous commendation and 
success. 
A weekly magazine, it gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a satisfactory completeness a’ ted ae 
by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti | Club-Prices for the best Home & Foreign Literature 
cisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Tr-vel and is 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bi hical, Historical | _(“ Possessed of Tuz Livine AcE and one or other “' 
and Political Intormation, trom the entire body of For- | 0Ur vivacious American montflies, a subscriber _wi!! 
eign Periodical Literature. find himselt in command of the whole situation.— Phi. 

tis theretore invaluable to every American reader, . 
as the only catiofactor{i fresh end COMPLETE compt- an td ry ba F— ny Week ~ Se 
ation ofan spensable curren rature—indispens- r Baza 
able b it emb the production of the will be sent for a ear, postpaid: or. for $9.50 Tue Liv- 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS Ive AGE and the St. Nicholas or Lappincott's Month'y 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics and Art. 


“No other periodical can compare with Taz Livixe 
Ace in interest and value. . A veritable thesaurus of 
the best work of the most celebrated writers in litera- 
ture, science, politics and art."—Boaton 'e 
“It supplies a r pendi ot current discus 
sion, information and investigation, and gives a pate 
ng-matter, which it is well 


or’ . 
* It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of th: 
best yy 2 and literature ot civilization.—Pitsburgh 


“The oldest ana best.”—Courter-Journal, Louisville. 
“As much a necessity as ever.”—The Advance, 
Chicago. 
“The best and cheapest periodical in America.— 
jelical Churchman 


ng . Toronto. 
Published WEEKLY at $8 00 a year. free of postage. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the Pad 1882 


remitting before Jan. ist, the numbers 0! issued 
aiter the receipt of their subscriptions, wili be seut 





Address, 





HE who seeks popularity in art closes 
the door on his own genius, as he must 
needs paint for other minds and not 











amount and variety ot reedi 
Worth while i reed, them any other publication.”—Bos- ‘for his own. - -WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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The School Journal. 








Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through the 
mails as SECOND CLASS MATTER. 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 
—_——-o—_———_ 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park PLace, NEw York. 


naesttiiiiiaesies 
TERMS. 

From ito 5copiesayear,each - - + * ~~ «= $2.00 

“ 5 to 9 copies to one address,each, - ~- a» <« 2 


“ 10 to 19 copies to one address, each, - - - - 1.50 
20 or more copies to one address, oo «© ene e&© « &#§; 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the sub- 
acriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
fisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
m connection with which his namé has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tor JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
to the inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 

Our EASTERN AGENCY.—The ScHOOL JOURNAL and all of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Brom- 
field St., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the ScHooL 
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The publishers of the JouRNAL will con- 
tinue in every way possible, to make it more 
indispensable to the teacher during 1882, 
than ever before. Mr. Amos M. Kellogg, 
the editor, has been connected with the 
schools of the Empire State for over a 
quarter of a century, in every capacity, and 
is recognized as one of our foremost educa- 
tional men. The influence of the JoURNAL 
is large because it is always on the side of 
right, and common sense. The 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
will be filled as heretofore, with comments 
and discussions on prominent educational 
topics of interest, and advocating true edu- 
cational reform, which has already been 
begun at Quincy and other places. The 





editor does not mean to lull his readers to 
sleep, and will while pointing out the errors 
of our present system, constantly suggest the 
remedies, and, not like many writers against 
the system, knock down, but do nothing to 
build up. 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM DEPARTMENT 

is filled to the brim with practical articles 
concerning methods used in the school-room. 
We sometimes turn to its pages in arrange- 
ment that so much excellent material can be 
gotten into each number. Among these are 
a large number for the Primary Class—pieces 
for Memorizing, Object Lessons, Arithmetic, 
Language Lessons, Geography, Grammar, 
History, Civil Government, Gymnastics, 
Spelling, etc., etc., covering the whole field 
of school-room work. 

One of our late additions is a summary of 
the events of the week in a convenient form 
using as a lesson on current events given 
each week. 

EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

While we do not attempt to make in any 
degree a news paper of the JOURNAL, it will 
contain condensed reports of the meetings 
of the N. Y. Board of Education, and infor- 
mation of what is going on in all parts of 
the country, especially about any forward 
steps* taken in the educational field. 

LETTERS. 

Many of the large number of letters re- 
ceived are given in full with comments of the 
editor upon them. These comments are in 
answer to questions on methods of teaching 
and kindred subjects, and has proved very 
popular and extremely useful to many, as 
points are explained that could not well be 
taken up in the practical department. 

EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 

Original articles from our best educational 
writers are constantly appearing, also ques- 
tions for the use of teachers in examination 
of classes, or of teachers themselves, in all 
the branches of study. In addition to this, 
there are comprehensive articles on fresh 
scientific subjects to keep the teacher a- 
breast of the general progress made by the 
world. 

FOR THE SCHOLARS. 

This department contains many selections 
from the ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION, adapted for 
reading, and will be found exceedingly in- 
teresting, even to the older readers, for its 
variety, life, and general excellence. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

In this department we give notices of edu- 
cational books as issued, with prices and 
publishers, affording a guide to purchasers. 
We have received many letters from sub- 
scribers, in which they say that this depart- 
ment has proved most valuable to them as a 
guide to selections of the best books and 
magazines. 

A bound volume of the JouRNAL becomes 
an every day cyclopedia of educational 
literature, where every side of,the question 
is discussed, and every point touched upon. 


A yearly volume of the JourRNAL makes! men. 





about 


EIGHT HUNDRED PAGES, 
nearly the size of Harper’s Weekly, clearly 
printed from new type, all for the small 
sum of 

TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, POSTPAID. 

No teacher will be without it after thor- 
oughly digesting a copy. Send 10 cents for 
a copy and our new ilfustrated premium list. 
and get up a club of subscribers. 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


+ @ + ———_ 


When you renew your subscription to the 
JOURNAL get a new subscriber, as a club 
to the CoMPANION from your school, and se- 
lect some of our beautiful premiums for your 
trouble. 





RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. 





We send out with this number a large 
number of bills. We bespeak for them im- 
mediate attention, both because the amount 
is so trifling for the enormous amount of 
fresh and practical material contained in the 
JOURNAL, that no one is likely to need any 
indulgence in paying it, and also because the 
claim being so very small, is liable to be 
overlooked or forgotten if not settled as soon 
as received. Our friends will bear in mind 
that the doHars which are due, so insignifi- 
cant when viewed singly, are in the aggre- 
gate of vital importance to the JOURNAL, 
being the means by which the publishers are 
enabled to prepare and distribute it weekly 
through the length and breadth of the land. 
Let the dollars then be sent in promptly, the 
remittance to be made according to the di- 
rections on this page. Make the New Year 
a pleasant one to us by remitting promptly. 


snaniianeneentainaaieaaamaaed 
We wish you a “ Happy and prosperous 

New Year,” and hope to have a club for the 

CoMPANION from you to commence tt. 


Tue Board of Estimate met Dec. 22, and 
reduced the amount asked for by the Board 
of Education, from $3,836,925 to $3,500,000. 
The Mayor and Alderman Keenan voted for 
the amount asked for ; the Comptroller and 
Mr. Asten for a reduction. The Comptrol- 
ler’s argument is, that it ought to be done as 
cheap in New York as in Brooklyn! This 
we submit is a poor argument. Does he 
force his coal-dealer to take Brooklyn or 
Fniledepeee prices. By the way, are the ex- 
penses of the Comptroller’s office to be ar- 
ranged Brooklyn 
etc., etc. 


to suit the standard, 





If you receive a bill in this paper, please 
enclose it securely in a letter with the amount 
due, and drop it into the post office. 


+ 





A Boston paper says that the little ex- 
srience of that city have had of women suf- 
rage “has not been so encouraging as 
could be wished,” their exercise of the right 





to choosing members of the school commit- 
|tee having done very little to improve the 
ischools. And educational people add that 
| the women on the School Committee are 
more likely to put in poor teachers than the 
| If this is so, it does not look well any- 
| how. 
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QUESTIONS. 


(The following are the questions proposed by Co. 
Supt. Speer, to the teachers of Marshall County, 
Iowa. This isa step towards professional prep- 
aration. Is it not a fact that two thirds of the 
teachers enter on their work—so important— with- 
out knowing the principles underlying that work ? 
Is not the examining officer responsible? Supt. 
Speer does not go beyond the “four rules” in 
arithmetic together with common and decimal 
fractions. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

1. ‘The primary principle of education,” says Sir 
William Hamilton, “‘is self-activity.” 

(a) Explain this principle. 

(b) Give a concrete exaniple of a violation of this 
principle. 

2. ‘‘Observation,” says Pestalozzi, “is the abso- 
lute basis of all knowledge.” 

(a) Explain the meaning of this statement. 

(6) How do you train children to observe ? 

(c) In studying objects, what should be developed 
besides observation ? 

8. Why should ideas precede words ? 

4. ‘‘Precede from the known to the unknown.” 

(a) How do teachers violate the above principle 
when they require pupils to memorize definitions ? 

5. When and how should technical grammar be 
taught in the common schools ? 

6. Take a pupil of average mental capacity, and 
after you have trained him to speak and write cor- 
rectly, how much time will you have for teaching 
him the science of language ? 

7. What comes first, speaking, or writing ? 

(a) What reasons can you give for teaching a 
pupil to speak a sentence correctly before asking 
him to write it ? 

8. (a) Does the pupil exercise his mind when you 
perform a problem for him? (6) Does the pupil 
make a mental effort when you read for him ? 
Ought the teacher to read for a pupil until the 
pupil can read for himself? Give reasons. 

9. What subjects in arithmetic should receive 
special attention in the common schoois ? 

10. (a) In passing an examination in arithmetic, 
is it the mechanical work of adding, multiplying, 
etc., or it is the method of performing the problems 
that requires so much of your time ? 

(b) If your instructors had trained you to handle 
the fundamental rules readily and accurately, 
would you not have gained much time for the 
study of principles? If you teach, will you drill 
your pupils thoroughly in the fundamental rules of 
arithmetic ? 

11. Tell what you can of Frederick Froebel, and 
of his system of education. 

12. Nanre six of the Kindergarten gifts. 

13. Name the primary colors. What are comple- 
mentary colors? What color is a complement of 
red? What is the difference between a tint and a 
shade ? 

14. To what faculties do object lessons give cul- 
ture ? 

15. Give the names of ten qualities of objects. 

16. Give the qualities of glass. 

[Use a lead pencil. } 

17. Make a drawing of a hat. 

18. Make drawings of six geometrical figures, and 
name each. 





GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Why is map drawing a valuable aid in teach- 
ing geography ¢ 

2. Ought you to teach pupils more of the details 
of geography than you remember yourself? Why 
not ? 

8. Could geography be well taught in connection 
with other branches ? 

4. How are pupils best taught to remember the 
names and location of places ? 

5-6. Draw a group of States consisting of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa. Make it as 
complete as you think it ought to be made by 
pupils in the 4th and 5th grades in the common 
schools. 

READING. 


1. What method do you employ to teach begin- 
ners to read? Givean outline of the first lesson. 


2. How do you teach the correct pronunciation of 
a and the #? 

8. Do the punctuation marks and the rules for 
emphasis and inflection assist the pupil in giving 
natural expression? 

4. Ought you to ask for the oral reading of a sen- 
tence or a paragraph unless the pupil understands 
the meaning of every word, and can pronounce the 
words readily? Why not? 

5. What controls expression in reading? 

6. Have you made any effort to secure supple- 
mentary reading in the schools in which you have 
taught? 

7. How can you excite an interest in good litera- 
ture? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Place the following words in sentences: accept, 
except, too, zinc, tow, flue. 

2. And the following: feign, fain, its, i.e., ult., 
cereal, edible. 

3. Of what use to a pupil is the spelling of a word 
he cannot use? 

4, Ought you to permit pupils to guess at the spel- 
ling of words? Why not? How can you guard them 
against the habit of guessing. 

5. Do you think spelling can be taught inciden- 
tally in connection with other branches? How? 

6. Write words containing all the sounds repre- 
sented by i and o, and indicate the correct pronun- 
ciation of the words. 





The following opinions of educators on spelling 
were distributed among the teachers: 

‘Repeated use of carefully selected words in writ- 
ten exercises, when the attention is not directed 
solely to the spelling of words, is the only means of 
making practical spellers.”—Gro. A. WALTON. 

‘* T would rob spelling of three-fourths of the time 
generally given to it.”—State Supt. NEWELL, .Md. 

‘*When spelling is made a minor branch of language 
teaching it takes very little extra time. No word 
should be taught until itis the sign of a distinct idea 
in the mindof the learner. The forced attempt to 
reproduce or express that whichis vague and in- 
distinct is detrimental. The closest attention to 
a form is attained by attempting to draw it. The 
closest attention to a word that can be given is to 
draw it, that is to copy it in writing.”— F. W. 
PaRKER, Supt., Boston. 

‘* The only use that can by any possible means 
be made of spelling is in writing.”—American Jour- 
nal of Education. 

‘*The spelling lessons should contain the words 
ordinarily used by the pupils. The practice of learn- 
ing words in advance of their use is not encouraged ; 
it turns the attention from ideas to words; it puts 
an unnatural strain upon the retentive faculties by 
appealing to arbitrary memory alone; it fills the 
mind with a kind of knowledge wholly useless. As 
soon as the pupil learns a single word or sentence, 
let him be taught to write it on his slate.”—JoHon- 
NOT. 





REARING AND TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

Never hamper and torment children with clothes 
that are ‘‘too nice” to be anything but wretched in. 
They may be taught reasonable care in regard to 
soiling their clothes, but to see a child in a con- 
stant spiritual straight jacket, for fear the mud- 
cakes, or the game of marbles, or the jolly romp 
will soil the knees, or ‘‘muss” the apron, or dis- 
arrange the hair, is an indication of idiotic parent- 
age. There are cheap, light, half-wool fabrics, sold 
in gray, and in brown plaids and stripes, that—striped 
with bright colors—make up into excellent dresses 
or blouses for little folks, being just as cool as print 
and gingham, requiring no starching when washed, 
and not soiling or rumpling easily. 

Let the children have plenty of sleep. I have 
seen young children—almost infants—waked and 
made to get up two hours before their natural sleep 
was finished, merely because it was thought best 
that they should “eat breakfast with the other 
people.” Imagine yourself in the hands of the 
giant, and being hauled out of bed while in the 





midst of profound and refreshing slumber, just for 


the privilege of eating breakfast with a lot of other 
giants who grin at you if you are cross, and per- 
haps vigorously spank you—some one of them—if 
you say or do anything expressive of your wretch- 
ed feelings. There are no healthy children who 
take more sleep than they need; and yet we often 
see young boys “‘routed” before sunrise and set to 
work, with empty stomach and dizzy heads, at 
chores that might just as well await the coming of 
a decent hour. Let us all pray to be preserved 
from that slashing, mule-headed, and often 
ignorant farmer who ‘‘drives” everything before 
him—including his wife and children ! In the long 
run he comes out a good ways behind his more 
efficient and more enlightened neighbor, who takes 
things easily and does things pleasantly, and steers 
clear of that kind of haste which makes waste. 
The first step toward making boys “‘hate the farm” 
is to cut down their rightful hours of sleep, and 
make the beginning of every day thoroughly 
wretched to them.—American Agriculturist. 





LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


The errors are in propriety, and are to be correct- 
ed by the following rules : 

Never use objectionable words or expressions of 
any kind. 

Foreign words and phrases should not be used, 
unless they express the meaning better than Eng- 
lish words. - 

Technical words should be employed only when 
writing upon scientific subjects. 

1. He is engaged in a treatise on the inteiests of 
the soui and body. 

2. He is not a whit better than those whom he so 
liberally condemns. 

3. An eloquent speaker may give more, but can- 
not give more convincing arguments than this plain 
man offered. 

4. I had as lief do it myself, as persuade another 
to do it. 

5. If you want to have a handsome page, you 
must see that the register is perfect. 

6. Bear away for the first port you can make. 

7. The eagle killed the hen, and eat her in her 
own nest. 

8. True wit is nature dressed to advantage; and 
yet some works have more wit than does them 
good, 

9. The pretenders to polish and refine the Eng- 
lish language have generally multiplied abuses and 
absurdities. 

10. He is our mutual benefactor, and deserves 
our respect and obedience. 

11. He feels any sorrow that can arrive at man. 

12. The garment was decently formed, and sewn 
very neatly. 

13. She has phthisis pulmonalis. 

14. We will mellow him with clubs. 

15. The conscience of approving one’s self a bene- 
factor i€the best recompense for being so. 

16. Science is now springing up. 

17. No less than two hundred scholars have been 
educated in that school. 

18. You will not think that these people, when in- 
jured, have the least right to our protection. 

19. These may be called the beginning rudiments 
of Latin. 

20. The meaning of the phrase, as I take it, is 
very different from the common acceptation. 

21. Whom do you mean said it ? 

22. Let us consider the works of nature and art 
properly under our notice. 

23. Arbitrary power I look upon as a greater 
evil than anarchy itself, as much as asavage is in a 
happier state of life than a slave at the oar. 

24. The lines on that page are not sufficiently 
leaded. 

25. Get gone away as quick as possible. 

26. Leave bothering the boy, I say. 





THe Mohammedans believe that a leader called 
Mohdy will suddenly arise when Turkish rule is in 
decay to restore the fortunes of true believers; and 





that afterward Jesus the Son of Mary will come. 
Great changes are in progress in Palestine. 
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For the ScHOooL JOUNRAL. 
LESSONS IN DEFINITIONS. 





_ The plan of requiring definitions is capable of 
being very serviceable in the work of the school- 
room. The teacher may ask for example; What 
isan inkstand¢ The reply will be, “a receptacle 
of ink.” But if I pour ink into this bottle is it an 
inkstand? Here the pupil will see the need of ee 
necting the idea of use for writing, etc. a 
similar way ask for definitions of coat, shoes, book, 
stone, thought, etc. Let it be done in accordance 
with the rule, that ‘a definition is the mental 
separation of an object of thought, (to be embodied 
in language) from every other object of thought.” 

The teacher will explain that there are two kinds 
of definitions, one a declaration or discription—as 
‘man is a two legged animal,” etc., the other the 
logical definition. Here the teacher would make 
plain one of the offices of logic, which is to give 
exact expression to thought. Ask these questions: 
“What sort of a definition is this; the animal 
kingdom consists of radiates, mollusks, articulates 
and vertebrates ? How does it differ from this; 
The earth, Venus, etc., are the planets.” Again, 
give the definition, “Man is a rational animal.” 
Show that animal is the next higher genus to 
which man belongs, as a species, and that rational is 
the difference that distinguishes man. It will be 
necessary next to define animal and so on until we 
come to an ultimate term atlast. ‘‘ What is a car- 
nivore ?”” It is a flesh eating mammal. ‘‘ What isa 
mammal?’ It is a vertebrate that suckles its 
young. ‘‘ What is a vertebrate?” It is an animal 
that has an internal skeleton. ‘‘What is an ani- 
mal.” It is a sentient organism. ‘‘ What is an 
organism?” Itis a living being. Here we have 
in being the ultimate term. 

There are four rules to be observed. (1) Study 
the term to be defined with care. (2) The definition 
must bring out the real essence of the term de- 
fined. (3.) It must not be too wide or too narrow. 
(4) It must be in perfect language. 

Next discuss these statements with thoroughness. 
“Punishment is an evil,” but “no evil is to be 
allowed even to do good.” Also-Plato’s definition, 
“man is a two legged animal without feathers.” 
And this, “‘man isa praying animal.” Point out 
that a definition must be in clear language. Herbert 
Spencer says, ‘‘the virtue of patriotism is a nation- 
al egoism.” Is this a correct definition? Egoism 
is selfishness; is it then a virtue? Patriotism is an 
individual sentiment; can it then be national? He 
says of evolution. ‘‘ Evolution is a change from in- 
definite, incoherent, homogeneity, to a definite, co- 
herent, heterogeneity, through continuous differen- 
tiations and integrations.” This has been translated 
by a British critic as follows: 

‘* Evolution is a change from a no-howish untalk- 
about-able-all-alikeness to a some-howish and in- 
general-talk-about-able, notable-alikeness, by con- 
tinuous something elsifications and stick together 
ations.” 

“It isa great principle that subjective religion, 
or in other words religion in us is produced and 
sustained by fixing the mind on objective religion, 
or the facts and doctrines of the Word of God.” 
Ruskin says, “‘take away the words in italics and 
the sentence has a meaning; but by its verbosities 
it is extended into pure nonsense.” 

Assign the following terms and statements. (1) 
Educations. (2) Virtue. (3) Battle. (4) Arithmetic. 

(5) Loafer. (6) Malaria is that which induces fever. 
(7) Mind is the unextended, (8) Philosophy is the 
love of wisdom. (9) A seal is a species of fish. Dirt 
is matter in the wrong pines. 





tn Nova Soorts .—Some people have an 
country is acold place, but are about 
a tempeer -district in Nova Scotia so warm that 
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THE PRIMARY CLASS. 


TRAINING TO THINK. 

A teacher often feels that he can assign lessons 
and hear lessons, but cannot obtain thought—orig- 
inal thought. It must be confessed that the main 
object of teaching is to produce thought, and if this 
point is missed the pupil’s time has been sadly 
wasted. Right in the way stands lesson-assigning: 
and lesson-hearing. The custom has been to hear 
lessons, and this is seized upon, and all who can 
hear lessons are supposed to teach. 

The same mistake has been made by those who 
are set to do religious teaching. Inasmuch as such 
teaching has been done to companies of people by a 
man who has been set apart for this purpose, it has 
come to be supposed that all preaching, no matter 
by whom performed, would be effective. The mis- 
take has been found out only in part, but unless 
remedied, the Christian religion will lose its power 
over mankind. The person who would influence 
others must be able to cause them to think. 

There are innumerable plans, methods, and de- 
vices that may be used in the school-room to train 
thought. The most common are questioning; writ- 
ing and talking on suitable subjects; illustrations 
or drawings are other means. A device that may 
be used with advanced pupils is the classifying of 
objects. I draw a circle, etc.; I exhibit a sphere, 
etc., and request the pupils to classify them. They 
take the general term geometrical figure, next they 
see there are plane and solid figures; the plane are 
either straight-lined or curve-lined ; the former are 
triangles, etc., the latter, circles, ellipses, etc. Going 
back to the solid figures they are seen to be either 
plane or curved solids—the former cubes, oblong, 
square, cornered, etc., ,the latter spheres, cones, 
etc. The scheme may be put on the board as fol- 
lows: 





triangles, 


squares, 

straight lined E polygons, 
- 

curved lined ellipses, 


~ 
squares, 
cornered 
obliques, 
etc 


Plane fig. 


Geometrical | 
Figures. 





’ | plane solids 


Solid fig. » 
spheres, 
curved solids < cones, 
etc 


Of course this should be obtained by long (if 
needed) and close questioning. The common char- 
acteristics should be pointed out. The best way 
would be to get a box of solids and ask the pupils to 
classify them in the table. 

The next plan will be to give out masses of objects 
for classification. The following will be suitable: 
(1) The articles in the school-room. (2) The build- 
ings in acity. (3) The objectsonafarm. (4) The 
operations of the mind. (5) The words in a book. 
(6) The actions of a child. 

Let the pupil labor over his own work; do not 
say this is right and that is wrong, but put the 
scheme proposed by one on the board, and let all 
examine it and discuss it. 
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LESSONS IN U. S. HISTORY. 
hy in answer to a uest from a 
fini is ed su The request was te a method 


of teaching a a the History of the Constitutional 
Period. } 


1. It - be needful to determine ‘the length of 
time to be given to the study. I shall suppose that 
six weeks is all that can be spent on this subject. 
This will give 30 lessons of 30 minutes each. I shall 
then determine how much can be learned in that 
time, and portion out the work into thirty lessons. 

2. Besides the regular lesson, I shall select themes 
for 300 or even 500 topics that will employ about 
two minutes each. These I will arrange under the 
administrations, and assign to pupils. They will be 
incidents that will interest and instruct. 

3. The general method I shall take will be to give 
a brief outline ; I will next deepen and develop this, 











and soon. The old method was to learn several 
pages thoroughly; this is not philosophical, nor 
does it teach history. 

4. Encourage the pupils to read extensively. No 
lessons to be ‘‘recited out of the book” need be given. 
It need not be added, that the teacher should know 
the outline of the history thoroughly. I will not 
ask that he know every date and every minute 
particular. No. But the general flow of events, 
the tone of the administrations, the character of 


, the men—these he should know. 


Begin with the black-board and give the outline 
of the 23 administrations ; give the names of the 
Presidents, and write the names down and length 
of service. 

George Washington. 
John Adams. . 
Thomas Jefferson. . 
James Madison. 
James Monroe. ‘ 
John Quincy Adams. 
Andrew Jackson. 
Martin Van Buren. . . 
William Henry Harrison. 
John Tyler. . 
James Knox Polk. . 
Zacha lor. 
; Millard Fillnsore’ 
Franklin Pierce. 
James Buchanan, 


Abraham Lincoln. 
Andrew Johnson. 


U. 8. Grant. . : } 
Rutherford B. Hayes. 


James A. Garfield ; } 4 
} Charles A. Arthur. 


Let the pupils copy these on their slates to be 
transferred to a book. Call attention to the fact, 
that the two Adamses were the exceptions to the 
rule, that each President should hold his place 8 
years; note that only two other jpersons have been 
elected for the second term, etc., etc. Learn the 
names, order and times; it is the skeleton to which 
much flesh is to be attached. To do this well the 
teacher should have two dozen large sheets of ma- 
nila paper, about three feet square. Fasten these 
at the top to a stick, after the style of reading- 
charts. On one sheet put the administrations, as 
above, and call it the ‘“‘index;” on another put the 
main points in the administration of Washington. 
On No. 2, the main points in the administration of 
Adams. Put them in as you get hold of them; 
don’t ‘cut and dry” them, and say then, ‘‘ Learn 
that, you automatoms.” Let them read, as I have 
said, and then ask, ‘‘ What do you think are the 
main points in Washington’s administration ?” 
Having got hold of them put on black board, and 
discuss and transfer to the ‘‘synopsis,” sheet No. 
1, ete., ete. This lesson (rather exercise in history) 
will consist of five points: 

1. Running over the list of the Presidents. This 
will take one minute. 

2. Of giving main points in each administration. 
This will take more time each day as more events 
are learned. 

3. Five or ten topics, each not more than two 
minutes in length. 

4. Of new information imparted by the teacher. 

5. Of questions by teacher and pupil. 

In this way progress will surely be made. The 
index should be before the class, and they encour- 
aged to copy and add new things. I will give be- 
low an analysis of Washington’s administration as 
it will appear on Sheet No. 1. 

George Washington, 1789-1797. Public credit es- 
tablished by Hamilton. U. 8S. Bank and Mint. 
Whiskey Riot. Indian Ravages. Treaties made. 
Tennessee admitted. Of course, much more could 
be added, but here is enough. The pupils could add 
in their little books other leading points. There is 
no reason why the books should not have more 
than the synopsis sheet. 

Topics.—Under the head of the first administra- 
tion, about 25 topics should be discussed. These 
could be put on the right hand side of the synopsis 
very compactly. Life of Washington, Robert 
Morris, John Jay, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton. Henry Knox. Washington's Inaugura- 
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tion. The North-western Territory. ‘The Ohio 
Company. Anthony Wayne. Whisky Rebellion. 
French Revolution. Jay’s Treaty. Genet. The 
two parties. Treaty with Spain. Treaty with Al- 
giers. Gen. St. Clair. The Constitution. The War 
Debt. The Continental Currency. Admission of 
Vermont; do. of Kentucky; do. of Tennessee. 

Topics should be assigned to pupils, at first, who 
will be likely to handle them with credit. They 
should be required to stand up (usually) and give 
title, and then state in their own language what 
they have found out. The teacher should keep a 
book of topics and assign some each day. Twenty 
topics can be assigned to a class to be recited, 
and then changed about, so that each pupil will 
have a new one each day. Of course, books must 
be at hand for investigation, and here will probably 
be the great difficulty: Irving’s Life of Washing- 
ton, Bancroft’s and Hildreth’s Histories, Lives of 
the Presidents, Lossing’s Field Book, a Cyclopedia 
of Biography, etc., are among the volumes that will 
be needed. 

Review after ten lessons. The pupils can go over 
the entire history each day in brief. Let each pu- 
pil take a pointer and ‘stand at the “ Index,” 
and give a short lecture on the history of the U. §., 
the teacher sitting with the class. He will begin 
thus: 

“The Constitution .was adopted by the States, 
and in 1789 an election was held by which George 
Washington was made President. He was in office 
eight years. He was inaugurated in New York 
City. The principal event of his administration 
was the establishment of the Bank of the U. 8., the 
expeditions against the Indians, in what is now 
Ohio and Indiana, and the Whiskey Rebellion. The 
French had a Revolution at this time,” etc., etc. 
Another pupil may be called up, and so run on 
down tothe present time. The teacher will then 
begin and question over as to the meaning of the 
various statements. 

QUESTIONS.—A great variety of questions should 
be asked pertaining to these leading topics; do not 
go off into minutiz too ruch. For example, among 
the statements under Madison’s administration, 
will be ‘‘ Peace at Ghent.” Between whom? Who 
were the commissioners? What was the treaty ? 
Is it in force now ? The exact date is not important. 
Again, under Jackson’s administration there will 
be ‘‘Surplus divided among the States.” The 
questions will be: How much did our State get ? 
What did it do with it ? ete, 

When we come to Lincoln’s administration, the 
years 1862 3-4-5 should be separately considered. 

The ortly objection to this plan is—that it will re- 
quire the teacher to ‘‘ teach history ” and not ‘‘ hear 
lessons.” The objection is not a good one, for the 
pupils will be advanced by the one, and not 
by the other. Let any teacher get some charts 
made up, as above explained, and he can start an 
enthusiasm in his history class that will surprise 
him. He must be able himself to have clearly pic- 
tured out in his mind the succession of the adminis- 
trations and the leading events of each. Then he 
must take a concrete way of placing this before the 
pupils. 

He needs a store of anecdotes, which he can use 
to impress the incidents on the memories of his pu- 
pils. Let him, however, always hold himself in 
reserve and let his pupils do the talking. 


MORAL TRAINING. 








(From advance sheets of a new volume by Prof. 
Norman A. Calkins, Asst. Supt. of Schools, N. Y. 
City; published by Harper Brothers.) 

Eleventh.—Punishments should be adapted to of- 
fences. Ifa boy persists in annoying his compan- 
ions during recesses, do not allow him to take a 
recess with the other boys; if he abuses any liberty 
allowed him, deprive him of that liberty until he 
learns to prize it as he ought. Never assign a lesson 
as punishment for anything except neglect to learn 
the lesson. Ordinary school work should not be 
prescribed as a punishment for the common of- 
fences of school. School lessons should have 
pleasant associations, To punish all offences in 


the same way will confound the sense of justice in 
children. Timid pupils require tender treatment. 

Twelfth.—Do not tempt your pupils to tell a false- 
hood. Much tact should be used by the teacher in 
discovering which pupils are guilty of wrong con- 
duct. Do not question children in such a manner 
as to tempt them to tell a falsehood through fear of 
punishment. If you are uncertain who is in fault, 
do not directly accuse any one personally. Don’t 
say, ‘‘John, I believe you did that,” unless you 
know that he did. If you feel it your duty to make 
a personal accusation against a pupil, let it be done 
privately with that pupil. 

Many young children possess very indefinite ideas 
of truth and falsehood. Fear often leads such child- 
ren to say that which they know to be false. En- 
deavor to overcome this tendency to tell a lie by 
treating all confessions of wrong with gentleness 
and kindness, as in the case of the boy who broke 
the pane of glass, and confessed it to his teacher. 
Remove all temptations to falsehood. Lead not 
your pupils into temptation, but seek to deliver them 
from their evil tendencies. 

Govern your schéol without making the govern- 
ment so prominent that it is burdensome to good 
children. Make your government light by teach- 
ing the pupils to govern themselves. 

Thirteenth.—Develop the feeling of self-respect in 
your pupils. To do this most effectively, treat 
them with respect at all times. Let them feel that 
their good conduct is respected by you, and that 
they can make themselves worthy of respect from 
all who know them. 

If a boy be suspected, if his feelings, tastes, and 
acts are treated with contempt or ridicule, he will 
lose respect for you, for others; and for himself. 
A boy who is continually told that he is bad will 
come to believe it, and act accordingly. 

When praising a child, do it for his good actions 
and right motives. Praise honest efforts, not mere 
ability. Praise every child who strives diligently 
to make good use of his abilities. Take care that 
you do not develop a love of approbation into a 
love of mere flattery by giving praise when itis not 
deserved. 

Censure should be just, and free from bitterness. 
Avoid ridicule. Conceit and vanity may sometimes 
need to be lowered by good-humored ridicule; but 
this is a dangerous remedy, and should be seldom 
employed. 

Fourteenth.—Lead pupils to overcome idleness by 
pointing to evils. Check idleness by appropriate 
privations that result from it. Let children un- 
derstand that idle habits clothe men and women in 
rags. 

Fifteenth —ihechief may be checked by causing 
pupils to feel its effects upon themselves. When in- 
jury to property is the result of mischief, require 
complete restoration by the doer of the mischief. 

There are many difficulties which the teacher will 
meet in the management of his pupils. One of the 
most troublesome to remove is that of sulliness. 
One mode of overcoming this unfortunate habit is 
to allow the pupil's sullenness to subside by tiring 
him of his own unhappiness. By awakening bright 
and cheerful thoughts in the minds of. your pupils, 
harmony of the feelings may be restored, and 
sulkiness overcome. Lead the reason of the pupils 
to gain control of their feelings, and thus influence 
the will to direct them in the right way. In at- 
tempting to do this, you must make haste slowly.” 

Love of knowledge—that natural desire of the 
child to know something about everything that he 
sees—is one of the means of good discipline, and the 
teacher should aim to present instruction so as to 
gratify this desire. 

Ascertaining what motives may be properly used 
for securing attention, and leading children to right 
conduct, constitutes an important part of good 
school discipline. 

The example of the teacher has a most powerful 
influence on the discipline of the school. The tones 
of voice, the the manner of treating 
the pupils, the disposition, orderly habits, and neat- 


n exert a powerful influence upon ils. 
Children try toi ite justice, icindindee” truthful 





it im the daily jects of their teacher. Ys 


The little girl who said, ‘‘ Mother, I try to love 
my teacher, but she is so cross, and scolds so much, 
I cannot love her,” is a sad criticism on too many 
Who fail to find pleasure in their work. 

**T love to go to school now; my new teacher is 
so kind to us; I mean to do all I can to please her,” 
is a commendation that all teachers should try to 
deserve from the children under their care. ‘‘ Love, 
Hope and Patience” will enable you to enjoy the 
sunlight of happy faces. 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 








PECULIAR USE OF WORDS. 

A 1. In this term the letter ‘‘a” has been used 
by the German ship insurers, and is assigned ac- 
cording to the material used. The figure 1 refers 
to the state of the anchors, cables, and other fit- 
tings. From this the term ‘‘A 1” has come into 
common use, denoting anything of good quality. 

ABERDEEN. The ancient form of this was Aber- 
don, coming from aber, the mouth of a river, and 
Don, the name of the river on which the city was 
built. 

Ao. This is a prefix denoting an oak: as acton, 
meaning dwelling among the oaks. 

AcaDEMY. From academus, the owner of the 
grove where Plato taught philosophy, near Athens. 

AccoLADE. From the Latin ad to, and collum, 
neck. The word was used to denote the ceremony 
of conferring knighthood, when the sovereign laid 
his arms round the knight’s neck and embracing 
him. Now the recipient’s shoulder is struck with a 
sword, and he addressed with his title, as ‘‘ Arise, 
Sir John.” 

ACCORDING TO GUNTHER. Gunther was an English 
mathematician of great eminence, who died in 
1626. His name is known in connection with Gun- 
ther’s scale, and the surveying chain, known as 
‘*Gunther’s chain.” 

AcroBaT. From a Greek word signifying to ‘‘run 
on tiptoe!” 

AFFIDAVIT is based upon the Latin fides, faith. 
In the middle ages it was used as to pledge one’s 
faith. Hence, affidavit, a certificate that some one 
has pledged his faith. 

AFTER US THE DELUGE. A saying of Madame de 
Pompadour. Generally attributed to Metternich. 

Agate. This petrifaction was named from the 
river Achatis in Sicily, where it was first found. 

Acony. Comes from a Greek word meaning to 
contend for a prize, or to struggle for the mastery 
in a prize fight. 

AIR-BLADDER. The air-bladder of fishes is the pro- 
vision within their bodies which enables them to 
rise or fall in the water. It is so fixed that by con- 
tracting or dilating the air bladder, the fish can re- 
gulate its depth in water. 

At isan Arabian particle corresponding to the 
English word ‘‘the,” as Alcoran, the Koran. 

ALABASTER is so called from Alabasttron in 
Egypt, where it is found in great abundance. 

Aarum. From the Norman-French word, larum, 
a thief. On each estate there was a larum bell, or 
thief-bell. Instead of the modern “‘ stop thief,” the 
ery was “‘alarum!” 

Aas! This interjection is a compound of the 
Latin words, ai, grief, and lassus, weary. 

Aupino. An Albino is a white negro, (albus, 
white.) The characteristics are whiteness of skin, 
pale, flaxen hair, and pink eyes. It is now known 
that these characteristics are the result of a pecu- 
liar disease. 

ALBvuM is derived from albus, ;white, and its ap- 
plication to imprinted books as receptacles for 
manuscripts or drawings. 

Atcove. An Arabic word, which comes from 
Spanish alcoba, a place in a room railed off to hold 
a bed. 

ALERT. Erte in old French was a watch-tower. 
Hence a [erte, alert. watchful. 

ALEXANDRIA. In Latin this is pronounced with 
the accent on the fourth syllable. But in English 
on the third syllable. 





Baron Srroupspure is to construct a railway 
along the Euphrates river. England wanted this. 
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OCCUPATION FOR CHILDREN. 


The time is coming when children will not be 
taught to waste their time, if they do not “learn 
something” when they go to school. If they are 
properly employed that is enough. Froebel planned 
out educative occupations. But all teachers do not 
know how to follow Frocebel. This is the plan of a 
teacher: 

“*I wish you to make a book, not to write it, but 
to make it all of pictures. Ask your mother for 
illustrated papers and books to cut the pictures 
from. Black and white pictures are as good as 
colored, but the two look well together. Cut these 
out neatly and carefully, with smooth édges. Torn 
and worn-out picture-bocks usually have something 
left which will do to cut out, and thus saved from 
being wholly lost. -Then there]are the Christmas, 
New Year and birthday cards, of which nearly all 
of us have some. 

Take for the pages of your book paper, muslin or 
common glazed cambric; cut this into pieces ten 
inches long and eight inches wide. There or four 
pages will make a book large enoughjto begin with. 
The cambric may be all white, or any color you 
prefer; pink, blue, red, or a part of each color. On 
these pages paste the pictures neatly, on both sides, 
using your taste as to which pictures look well to- 
gether and fit in nicely. 

For the covers take light pasteboard covered on 
both sides with cambric and sewed together over 
and over, or what is better, in buttonhole stitch 
with colored worsted. Then with,the scissors make 
holes through all, and tie the covers and pages to- 
gether with a narrow ribbon or twisted worsted. 
Children like this kind of book very much, as it is 
full of variety, and every page gives many a new 
thought. It is also very strong, so that mischievous 
little hands cannot easily tear it, and so light that 
feeble and weary little hands can easily hold it. All 
it costs is patient and loving work. Then there is 
the pleasure of doing it. There are the happy mo- 
ments spent in making a really useful thing. 








LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 


The following lesson is the first on ‘‘ Matter in 
motion :”— 

Do you remember, boys, our lesson upon matter ? 
Ans.—Yes, sir. Well, tell me something that we 
decided was not matter ? Ans.—Sound. Now, some- 
thing that is matter? Ans.—Wood. What term 
did we use for any very small division of matter ? 
Ans.—Parficle. Are there any particles in this 
room? Ans.—Yes, sir. Where? Ans.—On the 
ground; on our clothes; in the air. Can you see 
any particles in the air? Ans.—Yes, sir; in that 
sunshine. Are they in any other part of the air 
besides in that sunshine? Ans.—Yes, sir. How 
do you know that? you cari’t see them. Ans.— 
But when thesun shines in the other windows we 
can see them just the same. Very good. Now 
look again at the particles in those rays of light; 
what do you notice about them? Ans.—They are 
all moving about; ail going from one place to an- 
other. Yes, and that boy has given such a good 
definition of motion that I will write it on the 
board:—“ Motion is change of place.” Are the 
particles of dust on my coat, or the particles of 
chalk on that blackboard, moving about? Ans.— 
No, sir. Yes, sir. Smith, you said ‘‘no;” why did 
you say so? Ans.— Because they are not changing 
their place; they are quite still. Bayley, you said 
“‘yes;” why did you say so? Ans.—Because you 
are moving about, sir; so the particles must be 
moving about too. Well, then, are there any 
particles in this room that are quite at rest—that 
do not move at all? Ans.—Yes, sir; on the ground; 
on the table; on the blackboard, Bayley, do yeu 
think the particles on the ground are at rest or in 
motion ? Ans.—(from Bayley) At rest. (Here several 
boys are getting excited, and half rising to ask 
questions.) But it was you, Bayley, who said the 
particles on my coat were moving because I was 
moving. Ans.—Yes, sir, I did; but the ground is 
hot moving. (Here a boy jumped up, seemed all 
ablaze, and about to explode.) Please, sir, the 
ground is moving; all the world is moving. Well, 


Bayley, what do you say to that? Ans.—I know 
that the world is moving round the sun, but I was 
not thinking about that motion; I was thinking of 
the other. The other? What other? Are there, 
then, two kinds of motion? No answer? Now, 
boys, look at that sunshine again. You see the 
particles of matter, do you not? Ans.—Yes, sir. 
And you told me they were in motion; how do you 
know that? Ans.—Because we can see them in 
motion. Have those particles any motion that you 
or I cannot see? Ans.—Yes, sir. What motion is 
that? Ans.—Along with the air round the sun. 
Why can’t we see that motion? Ans.—Because we 
are all going too. Just so. Suppose you wanted 
to tell a person of those two kinds of motion, how 
would you describe them? Ans.—I should say that 
one motion we can see, and the other we can’t. (An- 
other boy)—One motion is all about among them- 
selves, and the other motion is altogether the same 
way. Very good; that boy is thinking. Now I 
will write on the board, words to describe those two 
kinds of motion. The first we will call ‘ Relative 
motion,” and the second ‘‘ Absolute motion.” When 
I was in the train on Saturday, I placed three books 
on the seat by my side, and they remained there 
until I took them up. Were they at rest? Ans.— 
No, sir; not really, because they were moving with 
the train. Which of the two kinds of motion had 
they ? Ans.—Absolute motion. (A boy)—Please, 
sir, they had relative motion as well. Indeed? 
Why do you think so? Ans.—They were moving 
with respect to the trees in the field. Yes, so they 
were. I am much pleased, Johnson, to find you are 
thinking. Now, is there any sense in which we 
could say the books were at rest? Ans.—Yes, sir; 
they were at rest among themselves. Well, now 
could you use one of those words on the board for 
that kind of rest? Ans.—Yes, sir. Which one? 
Ans.—Relative. Just so. We could say that they 
were at rest relatively but in motion absolutely. 
Can you tell me of anything that you consider at 
rest absolutely ? Now think. Ans.—The air in this 
room. (Another boy)—The air is in motion sir; 
our breathing puts it in motion. (Another boy)— 
Of course the air is in motion, for that makes the 
particles in the air move about, Another boy)— 
Besides that, the air is moving with the earth round 
the sun. (Another boy)—There is not anything 
that is absolutely at rest. (Another boy)—Yes, 
there is, sir; the fixed stars are. (Another boy)— 
Please, sir, it says in our reading book that all 
the fixed stars are really moving round some 
other star. (A boy)—Well, then, that other 
star that they all go round is at rest. Now, 
boys, the fact is, there is not a single object or 
atom of matter in the whole universe that, as far as 
we know, is absolutely at rest. This fact I will 
write down on the board. ‘‘Motion is the law of 
the universe.” Take out your exercise books and 
write:—‘‘Motion is change of place, rest is its 
opposition.” ‘‘ Relative motion happens when one 
thing changes its place with respect to some other 
thing.” ‘Absolute motion happens when all are in 
similar motion together.” ‘‘ Relative rest happens 
when one object is at rest with respect to another.” 
There is no absolute rest. ‘‘Motion is the law of 
the universe.”—Practical Teacher. (Of London.) 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 








AMERICAN. 

(The teacher can give out the names to the pupils 
and let them be looked up. After this preparation, 
the dates of birth and death, general character, 
names of works can be given. An extract may be 
learned; if not learned it should be copied into a 
book set apart for this purpose. Do not learn too 
many extracts. By following this plan steadily the 
pupil will obtain quite an acquaintance with Liter- 
ature.) 

DRAKE (1795-1820.)—Joseph Rodman Drake was a 
young poet of brilliant promise, who died in 182v, at 
the early age of twenty-five. He was the author of 
two celebrated poems, ‘‘The American Flag” and 
‘The Culprit Fay.” _, The latter, which was written 
on @ wager, in three days, is a fairy tale, the scene 





of which is laid on the banks of the Hudson. 


When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldrick of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 
—DRAkE : The American Flag. 

HALLEOK (1794-1867.)—Fitz-Greene Halleck,though 
he lived to a recent date, won all his literary celeb- 
rity before 1830, and therefore belongs in this age. 
He was an intimate friend of Drake’s, and wrote 
some beautiful lines on his death. He was for many 
years confidential adviser to John Jacob Astor, and 
died in New York in 1867. Halleck’s poems are few, 
but of great excellence—clear, manly, and spirited. 
His principal poem, ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,” is one of the 
very finest heroic odes in the English language. 

Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 
—HALLEckK : Lines on the death of Drake. 

Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791,) author of a once 
celebrated humorous poem, “The Battle of the 
Kegs.” 

Joseph Hopkinson (1770-1842,) som of the preced- 
ing, and author of ‘‘ Hail Columbia.”, 

Robert Treat Paine (1773-1811,) author of the poem 
‘‘Adams and Liberty.” 

Francis Scott Key (1779-1843,) author of ‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Clement C. Moore (1799-1863,) author of ‘“‘A Visit 
from St. Nicholas” (‘‘ "T'was the night before Christ- 
mas,” etc.) ;alsoof a Hebrew and Greek lexicon, etc. 

Samuel Woodworth (1785-1842,) author of ‘* The 
Old Oaken Bucket.” 

FRANKLIN (1706-1790.)—Benjamin Franklin, one of 
the finest examples of a self-made man that history 
affords, was born in Boston in 1706. Beginning life 
as a tallow-chandler’s boy, he rose step by step until 
he became one of the greatest philosophers and 
statesmen of his age; and having filled many high 
offices of profit and trust, and contributed power- 
fully to the establishment of our government and 
the improvement of mankind, he died in Philadel- 
phia, full of honors as of years, in 1790. His works 
fill several large volumes. They consist of his ‘‘Au- 
tobiography,” his moral, political and philosophical 
‘‘ Essays,” and his ‘‘Correspondence.” Some of his 
short pieces, such as ‘‘The Whistle,” ‘‘ The Grind- 
stone” and the ‘Dialogue with the Gout,” have 
found their way into a large number of school- 
readers, and his wise sayings known as ‘‘ Poor Rich- 
ard’s Maxims” are as familiar as the Proverbs of 
Solomon. 

If you would learn the value of money, go and try to 
borrow some, for he that goes a-borrowing goes a-sor- 
rowing. 

There are two ways of being happy—we may either 
diminish our wants, or increase our means ; either will 
do—the result is the same.—FRANKELIN. 

JEFFERSON (1743-1826.)—Thomas Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia, third President of the United States, was a 
fine scholar, a wise statesman and a good and great 
man. He was born in 1743, and died on July 4th, 
1826, the fiftieth anniversary of American indepen- 
dence. Jefferson is the author of ‘‘ Notes on Vir- 
ginia” and other valuable works; but his greatest 
work is the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence.” Of all 
our great men, he is the truest representative of re- 
publican ideas, and he probably did more than any 
other to shape the destinies of our country. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.—JEFFER- 
SON. 

HaMILTon (1757-1804.)—Alexander Hamilton, who 
was killed in a duel by Aaron Burr in 1804, yan 
tinguished as a soldier, a statesman and a writer. 
He was secre of the treasury under Washing- 





ton, and to him is due the honor of bringing order 
out of chaos, and establishing the of the 
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country upon a firm basis. His fame as a writer 
rests chiefly upon his contributions to ‘‘ The Feder- 
alist,” in which are expounded the principles of the 
Constitution. 

The native brilliancy of the diamond needs not the 
polish of art; the conspicuous features of pre-eminent 
merit need not the coloring pencil of imagination, nor 
the florid decorations of rhetoric.—Eulogium on General 
Greene. 

Dwiaut (1752-1817.)—Dr. Timothy Dwight, one of 
the most distinguished presidents of Yale College, 
was also distinguithed as an author. In prose his 
principal work is ‘“Theology Explained and Defend- 
ed.” In poetry his best works are ‘‘ Columbia,” 
‘* Greenfield Hill” and some versions of the Psalms, 
among which the most popular is that beginning: 

I love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thy abode, 
The church our bless’d Redeemer saved 
With his own precious blood, 

AUDUBON (prose writer, 1780-1851.)—John James 
Audubon is celebrated in literature for his great 
work entitled ‘‘ The Birds of America,” in four vol- 
umes, folio, magnificently illustrated by 435 colored 
plates, the whole costing originally one thousand 
dollars a copy. He and his sons subsequently pub- 
lished a work entitled ‘‘Quadrupeds of America.” 
His ornithology is celebrated no less for the truth 
and beauty of its descriptions than for the excel- 
lence of its illustrations. 

Where is the person who, on observing this glittering 
fragment of the rainbow,* would not pause, admire and 
instantly turn his mind with reverence towards the Al- 
mighty Creator, the wonders of whose hand we at every 
step discover, and of whose sublime conceptions we eve- 
rywhere observe the manifestations in his admirable 
system of creation ? 

John Adams (1735-1826,) second President of the 
United States, author of many political papers. His 
‘* Letters to his Wife” are the most popular of his 
writings. 

James Madison (1751-1836,) fourth President of the 
United States, celebrated for his papers in the Fed- 
eralist. 

John Witherspoon, D.D., LL.D., (1722-1794) pres- 
ident of Princeton College, signer of the Declaration, 
and a prolitic and able writer on various subjects. 

Dr. David Ramsay (1749-1815,) born in Lancaster 
county, Pa., but most of his life a resident of South 
Carolina. He wrote ‘ History of South Carolina,” 
‘History of the United States,” ‘‘ Universal His- 
tory,” ‘‘ Life of Washington,” etc. 

Washington Allston (1779-1843,) artist, poet and 
prosist ; author of ‘‘ The Sylphs of the Seasons,” ro- 
mance of ‘‘ Monaldi,” ‘“‘ Lectures on Art,” etc. 

William Wirt (1772-1834,) a great lawyer and au- 
thor of ‘‘ Phe British Spy” and “ Life of Patrick 
Henry.” 

Alexander Wilson (1766-1813,) a great ornithol- 
ogist, but little inferior to Auduoo.n. 

Judge Kent (1763-1847,) autho: 
on American Law.” 

Judge Story (1779-1845,) author cf a “‘ Commen- 
tary on the Constitution of the Un'ted States,” and 
various other legal®treatises. 

_ Bryant, poet (1794-1880.)— William Cullen Bryant, 
in some respects the best of American ts, was 
born at Cummington, Mass., in 1794. or receiv- 
ing a thorough education and devoting himself for 
some years to the study and practice of law® he con- 
nected himself, in 1826, with the New York Even- 


ing Post, of which he became chief editor and pro- 
prietor. 

Among his finest poems are the following: ‘‘Than- 
atopsis,” ‘* Death of the Flowers,” ‘‘ Forest Hymn,” 
“Green River,” the ‘“‘ Evening Wind,” ‘Song of 
the Stars,” ‘‘ Song of the Sower,” the ‘‘ Planting of 
the Apple-tree,” ‘* Waiting at the Gate” and ‘‘ The 
Flood of Years.” The first of these was written at 
the age of eighteen, the last at the age of ei hty- 
two. These two points mark the extremes offa [it- 
erary career remarkable no less for its brilliancy 
one ~ isn 

ides his original poems, he has published an 
excellent ‘Translation of Homer,” and joversl books 
of eres 
ryant may appropriately be called the Ameri 

Wordsworth. 1 4 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 


‘Commentaries 


And dies amid his worshippers. —Battlefield. 
"* The humming-bird 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORE CITY. 

P. 8. 26.—On the 28d inst., we saw the assembly 
room filled with little ones who were singing away with 
a will that showed the interest they took in what they 
were doing—not a cross face was to be seen—all were 
.happy. It is to be regretted that all of the pupils can 
not assemble at once ; the room will only accommodate 
about 200, and the yearly average is 380. This is one of 
the districts that needs a new building. There are many 
other discomforts. The Principal, Miss J. G. Hill puts 
forth every effort to make children as comfortable as 
possible, but the rooms are small and crowded, and the 
health of some will suffer. It is a question whether the 
pupils are safe in case of fire. Any one visiting the 
school will be impressed that a new building is need 
here. TRIX. 

JosEPH W. Drexki, who has been appointed Commis- 
sioner of Education in place of Henry E. Pellew, is the 
head of the banking house of Drexel, Morgan & Co. He 
is about fifty years of age, ‘and is distinguished for his 
benevolence. His experiment on his New Jersey farm 
of providing cheap and comfortable homes for working 
people is well known to New Yorkers. 

THE technical scho8ls of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art include a class of ladies who meet twice a week at 
one to four in the afternoon, 214 and 216 East Thirty- 
fourth street, for instruction in the art of decoration on 
silk, satin, leather or glass. The course continues six 
months, for which the charge is fifteen dollars. The 
class is conducted by John Buckingham. 

CoLuMBIA INSTITUTE.—On the 17th interesting exer- 
cises took place at Lyric Hall, consisting of recitations, 
dialogues, declamations and music. There was a large, 
attentive and enthusiastic audience. Mr. Fowler, the 
principal,is a very earnest and able teacher; he has large- 
ly increased the school since it came under his direc- 
tion. He has arranged fora course of lectures by Profs. 
Gardner and Braman, as well as himself, on subjects 
useful and interesting to the students. Among the 
topics for 1882, are—Circulation, Respiration, Electricity, 
Galvanism, Magnetism, The Nervous System. 

ELSEWHERE. 

THE amount already subscribed to the Garfield memo- 
rial professorship is $17,710, and a total of at least $50,- 
000 is hoped for. 

N. J.—The trustees of Rutgers College have not yet 
selected a successor to President Campbell, who resigned 
last June, and he is still at the head of the institution. 

Cat.—Mr. Charles Crocker has given $20,(00 to the 
California Academy of Sciences, the income of which 
endowment fund is to be applied to original research iu 
the Far West. 

CuHicaGco,—Fifty-eight thousand and ninety-seven pu- 
pils are enrolled in the public schools of Chicago, the 
average daily attendance being 48,589. The city em- 
ploys 972 teachers. 

Va.—Mr. J. P. Howard, of Burlington, has given the 
University of Vermont the sum of $20,000 to remodel 
and repair the cullege buildings. This makes a total of 
nearly $100,000 presented to the institution by Mr. How- 
ard within the year. 

Pa.—The Legislature last year passed this law: That 
the School Directors are required to allow the teachers 
who are actually eng»ged in teaching school the time 
and wages whilst attending and participating in the ex- 
ercises of the annual County Institutes for the improve- 
ment of teachers. [Good ! good ! good !—Ep.] 

Boston. - Ginn & Heath, publishers, are about to open 
a free reading-room for teachers at 13 Tremont Place, 
Boston. They expect to place on file and shelves, in the 
most convenient form for reference, the latest and best 
literature on pedagogics. The ScHooL JOURNAL is 
there. 

ALBANY,—Plans for the addition of a normal depart- 
ment and model school to the High School are to be 
made. The School Board adopted a report providing for 
the use of a juvenile paper or magazine in the primary 
reading classes, and the memorizing of short quotations 
for all classes. 

M. Epovarp LocKROoy, in a recent lecture, said that 
what was aimed at in English schools was to prepare 
boys for the struggle of life and to teach them self- 
reliance. By means of the museums, wherein an artisan 
could study and compare models from all parts of the 
world, England, he declared, threatened to eclipse 
French workmanship. 

PuiLa.—The sum allotted for ‘the support of the 
schools in 1882 is $1,584,685.04. This is $70,000 less than 








the estimate given to the controller. An endeavor t» 
reduce the amount appropriated to the salaries of the 
teachers was met by the statement that in the Philadel- 
phia schools faithful teachers employed for a dozen 
years are paid less than ten dollars a week. Beginners 
receive only six dollars a week. 

San FRANCISCO.—The revenues of the School Depart- 
ment are not equal to its expenditures. A paper sug- 
gests that all salaries be reduced to the level of those in 
the primary department. The good work and the hard 
work is done in the primary grades ; the work of mold- 
ing unformed minds is the most important that is done 
in the Department, and really requires the highest order 
of teaching ability. 

WINNIPEG, ManiToBa.—Joseph Chadwick Hendle, an 
Englishman, and a graduate of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, was employed as a school teacher in Woodlands, 
sixty miles from this place. At the close of the day’s 
session a few days ago, he said to the pupils: ‘‘ All those 
who wish a new school teacher hold up their hands.” 
Not a hand was raised. Waiting a moment, he again 
addressed them, telling them to go home and study their 
lessons thoroughly, as that was the last time he would 
teach them. Then drawing forth a small vial he drank 
its contents, turned and walked toward the door, stag- 
gering like a drunken man before the affrighted chil- 
dren. At length some of them ran and summoned the 
neighbors who hurried to the scene, but only reached 
him in time to see him in his last agony. Domestic 
trouble was the cause. 

Wis.—Miss Agnes Hosford, the Supt. of Eau Claire 
County, says: “For various reasons the number now 
seeking certificates is so much less than a few years ayo 
that it is difficult so find enough qualified teachers to 
supply the schools. Young men find plenty of work at 
better salaries than they can get by teaching. Young 
women who, a few years ago, saw no way to earn a 
living but in the school-room, now find other employ- 
ment open to them.” The unwise course adopted by 
most school boards in the close times of 1875, 1876, 
and 1877, by reducing salaries drove thousands of the 
most competent teachers, principals, and school super- 
intendents to other avucations for a livelihood. The de- 
terioration of the public schools through the substitu- 
tion of cheaper teachers for tried and successful ones in 
the years above designated, resulted also in a large rela- 
tive decrease of school attendance. 

The lesson taught is this: ‘‘It is the worst of false 
economy to hire cheap teachers, and to drive successfu! 
teachers out of the profession by reducing salaries, when 
their success and increased capacity for usefulness 
should induce their employers to advance their compen- 
sation. 


HUNTINGTON, Pa.—Walter A. Chase, the principal of 
the High School, was taken into custody on Christmas 
day on a complaint preferred by Mary J. Chase, who re- 
sides with her uncle at No. 137 East Thirteenth street, in 
N. Y. City. She says she was married to Walter A. 
Chase on the 22d of February, 1876 ; that he has since 
married other women ; that on October 1, 1881, he was 
wedded to Alice E. McElroy by Rev. Robert Collyer. 
When detected he was acting then as principal of the 
high school, and enjoyed the confidence of the com- 
munity and was supposed to be a highly moral charac- 
ter. He had found such favor with the people of Hunt- 
ington that they resolutely maintained that the com- 
plaint on which he was arrested was a trumped up one. 
He appears to have won general respect amorg his 
neighbors, and as principal of the high school, he was 
admitted to the society of the best families of the 
place. The detectives have worked up his history, and 
thus gives his career. He selected for himself the title 
of ‘“‘Colonel” or ‘‘ Professor,” and imposed on many 
communities. His latest exploit may, however, land 
him in Sing Sing. He isa man about thirty-six years 
old, of medium height, has black eyes, hair and mus- 
tache, of a fine cast of countenance, and, in fact, a hand- 
same man, with a decidedly military bearing, which it 
is needless to say was not acquired in the service. A 
serious charge was made against Chase in Medway, Pa.; 
that he used his position as teacher to tamper with the 
morals of his female scholars. On the 30th of Septem- 
ber last, Miss Alice E. McElroy left her home for the 
purpose, as she said, of visiting a friend at Medway. She 
came to New York, however, where she met Chase, and 
was married tohim. When Chase’s first wife learned 


of the third marriage of her husband she obtained 4 
warrant, and his arrest of course followed. 
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LETTERS. 


The Editor will reply tolettersand questions that will be of gen- 
eral interest. But the following rules must be observed: 


1. Write on one side of the paper. 

2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 

3, Be pointed clear and brief. 

PUBLIC EXERCISES OF MR. OWEN’S SCHOOL. 

I was present as a patron of the 87th street Boy’s 
Grammar School, (No. 37,) at the public exercises held 
a few days ago at Parepa Hall. The hall was well filled 
with the boys and their friends, and on the platform 
were many faces familar to teachers, as of those who 
take a warm interest in popular education. The boys 
acquitted themselves admirably in the part of the work 
assigned to them. The speaking was good—for boys— 
and the music was excellent, as such music generally is. 
Particular praise should be given to Prof. H. A. Daly, 
whose two pieces, ‘“‘ Cavalry Song” and ‘“ The Desert,” 
prepared specially for this occasion—were worthy of 
any occasion and mark him as a musician in feeling and 
culture. And the boys were so well trained that they 
gave a fine expression of the sentiment, and made this 
part of the exercises a prominent feature. 

Mr. Crary presided, and the speakers were Rev. Dr. 
Vail of the 86th street Methodist Church, Hosea B. 
Perkins, School Inspector, 8. 8. Packard of the Business 
College, Mr. Fuller and Judge Wandell. 

Mr. Vail evidently understands boys, and has the 
faculty of preaching a sermon without seeming to. His 
remarks on ‘‘How to use our eyes,” were applicable to 
older people as well as to boys. Mr. Perkins spoke to 
‘the children of a larger growth,” and this being—ac- 
cording to some authorities—the anniversary of the 
landing of the pilgrims, it gave him an opportunity to 
raise the ‘‘star spangled banner” and «isport himself 
beneath its folds. His speech was very ornate as well as 
patriotic, and would serve as a good model for students 
of elocution. Mr. Packard gave as his only claim to 
be present, the fact that he loved boys and liked to look 
into their ‘“‘great, deep eyes” and see what was going on 
inside. ‘ In fact,” he said “there is nothing I so much 
like to look into a boy’s eye—unless it is a girl’s,—and 
a boy who can look any one squarely in the face, know- 
ing that however he may fail of attaining an ideal, he 
has not failed in honestly striving, has great possibilities 
before him.” Mr. Fuller gave the boys some very good 
advice and some not so good. He besought them to 
keep their eyes open, never shut, but to keep the judg- 
ment clear and the conscience clean so as to retain what 
is good and cast out what is bad. He pressed the im- 
portance of employing all the faculties, and making 
mind and body unite in the great work of life. This 
was good ; but he advised them never write love-letters, 
and this, I think was bad, very bad. It was, of course 
very proper to advise boys, and men, never to write 
anything they would be ashamed to have everybody 
read ; but why that admonition should seem to him to 
apply to love-letters it was difficult to understand. 
At least it was difficult for me to understand it. I 
want my boy to learn to write love-letters; and to 
never doubt the propriety of it, or feel ashamed of 
it. And I don’t know of a better test for nicety of 
expression, for tact, for feeling, for sound common 
sense than in the composition of what I call a love- 
letter. Mr. Fuller may not have the same thing in 
his mind when he speaks of a love-letter that I do 
when I think of one; and evidently he does not when 
he speaks of it as something to be ashamed of. What 
noble, what higher sentiment can there be than love? 
And what diviner impulse can a boy or a girl have to 
the best use of language than to make it the vehicle of 
chaste affection? No, no, Mr. Fuller was wrong—and 
he will see it when he reflects. His experience in 
writing love-letters when a boy must have been un- 
fortunate, and he may have given something of a key 
to it when he said that he never had any trouble to 
look boys squarely in the eyes, but it was altogether 
different with girls. Mr. Fuller should have learned 
when a boy to look girls in the face without a blush 
or a quiver, and he should have been encouraged to 
write love-letters to any one of them whom he really 
loved—or thought he did, and he should invariably 
have taken the letters, before sending them, to his 
mother for her advice and correction. Such a course 
of training would have been a good thing for him as 
it would be for amy boy, and it would have kept 
him from giving this very bad advice without quali- 
fication. 

But, on the whole, there was not much fault to 
find with any of the speeches, and surely not with 
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Wandell told the boys not to believe everything they 
heard even if it came from men who practice speak- 
ing the truth; that it was as much their business to 
“sift things” as it was the business of mature minds; 
and he commended them in strong terms for their power 
of self control in sitting so long, and behaving so well. 

And finally, Mr. Owens, the principal, after suitably 
thanking the speakers, the audience and the boys, 
showed how little use there was of policemen, by 
sending the 600 boys down the two flights of stairs and 
into the street without the slightest disorder. 

We are all proud of Male Grammar School 87, and 
only wish we had a house large enough to accommodate 
the pupils. G. 





I glean much valuable information from the TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE, but most of the advice, though very good, is 
too general to be grasped and utilized by the great ma- 
jority of teachers. I am teaching the intermediate de- 
partment in a graded school. I would like to obtain 
some plain, practical suggestions on the following sub- 
jects : 

1. How to prevent whispering and a careless, noisy 
way of working. 

2. How to conducta recitation in spelling. I have 
been in the habit of pronouncing to the class words oc- 
curring in all the lessons, which have been previously 
written on the blackboard, copied and studied. They 
write the words on their slate; then, one of the class 
rises and spells all the words in the lesson, the other pu- 
pils raising their heads whenever a word is spelled dif- 
ferently from the way they have spelled it. I like the 
plan very well, but they seem to be growing tired of it, 
and I think a change would be beneficial. 

3. I would like some plan for giving object lessons to 
pupils who had never had any exercise of the kind. 

4. What is the best method of teaching the elemen- 
tary sounds of letters ? 

5. I would like your candid opinion of my hand-writ- 
ing. I have been told that I write well, but am not 
satisfied with it. ADELLA. 

(The questions you ask pertain to clear work of the 
actual school-room, and shall be answered. But, first, 
it is not easy to tell a person how to doa thing. One can 
be trained in a school much easier. I take it for granted 
that you will train yourself. If youdo not own “School 
Management,” you will find that the perusal of that will 
pay you over and over again. It costs 75 cents post-paid, 
is sent for four COMPANION subscribers. 

(1) I would classify whispering with any other noise 
or confusion. Try and suppress all unnecessary noise, 
but don’t worry yourself too much over that. Begin 
and analyize the case; try and see what causes the 
noise. It may be desks that should be screwed down, 
etc., etc. Suppose it to be heavy walking, careless shut- 
ting of doors. Take one thing ata time. Henry walks 
heavy. Don’t scold him. Stop all study and explain 
the case. ‘‘ We make too much noise, let us see if we 
can improve. I want any scholar who can walk quietly 
from his seat to the door and back to raise his hand. 
James, you may try it. (The trial takes place.) It was 
well done. Who next! Mary, you may try. (Trial 
takes place.) That was well done. (Try several; in due 
time try Henry.) Henry goes quietly, too. Sometimes 
he walks heavily. Please, Henry, always think when 
you walk.’ 

Now, the effect of this is, to concentrate thought on 
the subject—it is like one analyzing a question; you 
take it to pieces; you examine the parts. Again, you 
must talk right to a boy, as well as to a lover. (That 
slipped out unawares. but looks well, so let it stand.) 
Suppose you had said: ‘‘ James, you may try it. (The 
trial takes place.) Now, Henry, you see what a boy can 
do when he tries. You can walk just as still as James, 
if you have a mind to,” etc., etc. So much depends on 
tact—you must put yourself in the pupil’s place con- 
stantly. He does not like to be learned. 

It will help the whispering to say ‘‘No whispering 
during the grammar or geography exercise.” Then at 
the close give a couple of minutes for any needed com- 
munication. Trai the pupils to do little talking, to 
control themselves. 

(2) There are forty different ways of conducting a 
spelling lesson. Have the words written, and then call 
on a pupil to spell ; when three, or so, words have been 
spelled, call on another (unexpectedly), and so on ; note 
mistakes at close of lesson. 

(3) Lessons on objects will be found in several excel- 
lent books. Get one. Take a subject say “salt,” and 
tell all you can about it in an interesting way ; on an- 
other day question about “salt.” 

(4) Write A on the blackboard and tell them it has one 





sound in mate—it is A. Give it and ask all to say it 
over four times. 

(5.) Your handwriting is fair—more than usually fair. 
If space allowed would point out defects ; E is crossed 
half way from the bottom, etc., etc.—Ep.] 





Is it really possible to so present instruction in an or- 
dinary district or village school that each lesson shall 
prove a new and increasing delight? Can we make our 
work so attractive that the dullards shall be awakened, 
and the pupils become uniformly proficient? Is there 
anything Utopian in the reports from Quincy? Can we 
awaken such an enthusiasm in our schools that the 
truant will forget his play, that idlers will forget to 
whisper, and the larger sort their beaux and novels. If 
there is any way of reaching our youth now so idle, and 
so accustomed to gratifying his appetites and desires we 
need it. And we teachers are hindered by our own de- 
fective training, so that we must reform both ourselves 
and our schools. How many of our pupils study from 
a sense of duty rather than the pleasure felt? How 
many study because they must? How many more do 
nothing worth the name study. Still we are book- 
ridden, 

Parents nor teachers nor children appreciate the 
wealth which nature has in store for eyes trained to ob- 
serve and hands skilled in favoring, Who shall lead us 
in the right way ? How may we touch the secret springs 
of children and youthful energy, awake the soul of the 
harmonies around it, or train the intellect to grasp the 
truth wherever presented. We have visited many 
schools and have found all much alike in certain respects. 
Are these complaints visionary, the effect of a disordered 
mind, or are they true? Is there a remedy? How can we 
overcome the blunders made upon us and save our 
schools? The problem of the wants of our schools and 
the forces at ourcommand can we study it out alone? 
Or is success attained by a strong personal affection or 
magnetism by wvich a teacher impresses himself upon 
his schvol? These are some of my thoughts in reading 
your paper; they trouble me. What would I gain by a 
visit to Quincy ? R. T. 

(Such questions are in the minds of very, very many 
teachers. They are proper questions. The one who 
never has such questions arise in his mind may doubt 
his calling. We believe the ‘“‘Quincy method” is but 
the application of the principles of education to the 
school-room. Much would be gained by a visit to Quincy 
schools, or to any other schools managed on educational 
principles ; go if youcan. The three things in the way 
of progress are: (1) A misconception of what it is to 
educate a child ; as you say we are ‘‘ book-ridden.” Our 
schools are ‘‘ book-mills,” our teachers reciting posts,” 
(2) Teachers are not prepared to educate in accordance 
with principles. A City Supt. lately said: ‘‘ Your views 
are correct, but how can we carry them out with such 
teachcrs ?” (3) The parents know nothing of any me- 
thod but the book-method. The Kindergarten has made 
slow progress on this very account. That the pupil did 
not learn to read in the Kindergarten has seemed to 
them a great waste of time, etc., etc. It is your duty 
not to stand still, but to go forward. You must have 
some light or you would not have written as above. Go 
towards that light. 

Here is a little of my experience. In my school the 
pupils felt such an interest that I was obliged to make 
this rule ; ‘‘ No pupil shall come before 8:30. mM.” And 
after school was dismsssed it required an effort to get the 
pupils away ; they had almost to bedriven away. Why 
was this? They were taught ina manner that appealed 
to their understanding ; they felt that the teacher was 
doing them a real benefit ; and they were made co-oper- 
atives in the work. 

Depend upon it, there is a reality in true education. 
The present plan that stuffs the memory and calls it 
education, must be essentially modified.—Ep. 





The December number of the Teacuers’ INSTITUTE 
came to hand a few days ago. I am taking five teacher’s 
journals, one weekly, two semi-monthlies, and two 
monthlies, and I have read stray copies of several others, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that yours is the best 
monthly with which I am acquainted. I trust “‘ E. R.” 
will continue his contributions, I was much pleased 
with ‘‘ Teaching.” It is my way of doing ; it is a plan 
of teaching, however, that calls for much patient ingenu- 
ity at times. 

I translate the Latin thus: ‘‘ Nothing that concerns 


the welfare of mankind is a matter offindifference t« me.” 
I submit some forms I use in arithmetic : 

1, Reduce 4 qts. to qts. Since in 1 qt. there are 2 pts, 
in 4 qts, there are 4times 2 pts, which are 8 pts. There: 
la there are 2 pts, in 4 qts, theresc 4 
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2. How many inches in 8 ft. 7 in.? Since in 1 ft. 
there are 12 in., in 8 ft. and 7 in, there are 3 times 12 
ins. and 7ins., which are 48 ins. Therefore, since in 1 
ft. there are 12 in. in 3 ft. 7 ins. there are 48 ins. 

A. E. J. of Kan. 

(An error crept into the Latin; it should have read 
‘‘ Nihil humani mea alienum puto.” As printed the two 
words ‘* mea” and “ alienum ” are run togeth er. 

As to the solutions. Are these the best? I should 
prefer for the solution of No. 1. this form : In1 qt. there 
are 2 pts; in 4qts. there are 4 times as many, or 8 pints. 
I would omit, ‘‘ Therefore since in 1 qt. there are 2 pts. 
in 4 qts. there are 8 pts.,” as unnecessary time-consum- 
ing, tending to befog and not exercise the intellect. For 
a solution for No, 2. I would propose this : In 1 ft. there 
12 inches ; in 8 ft. there are 36 inches, plus 7 inches are 
43 inches.—Eb.) 





In JouRNAL of Dec, 8rd, you publish an article as sol- 
emn fact : ‘*Whales cut in two by a steamer.” Now, 
Mr. Editor, I have been reading the JouRNAL for about 
two years and have derived much solid benefit from it, 
and while I think you at times a little too advanced and 
somewhat visionary, | have taken you to be a man of 
pretty good common sense too, but I must confess I was 
constrained to smile a smile on reading this toughest of 
yarns, told probably by some old tar, to the astonish- 
ment of open-mouthed ‘dry land terapins.” Success to 
the JournaL. I think the addition of a ‘Diary of 
Events” a good idea. 

Can you answer me this question? Is Mental or In- 
tellectual Arithmetic generally taught in the public 
schools of New York? Is the subject coming more into 
favor or going out ? J. W. J. of Mo. 

(1) The daily papers contained this ‘‘toughest of yarns.” 
(2) The “too advanced,” the ‘‘somewhat visionary 
ideas” are permeating the country ; you will live to see 
a revolution set in? (3) Mental Arithmetic, so called, is 
generally taught here. Is not all arithmetic mental? 
We believe in mental arithmetic.—ED.) 





I changed from the INSTITUTE to the JOURNAL, because 
the latter comes oftener, I like it better. If intelligent 
readers want to be well paid for a little outlay they 
should read ‘‘School Management.” By applying the 
principles laid down in that book my school took a 
wonderful leap forward in order. The ideas were not 
all new—but they were in a tangible, practical shape. 
That is what I think about your publications. N. O. W. 

(This letter shows that one person sees what we are 
driving at. If we can help a person to get hold of teach- 
ing and love the work we are satisfied.—EDITOR.) 





We have some teachers here, (Ohio,) who, poor fel- 
lows, do not want to receive any new ideas; they 
say it gets them out of their regular routine. They are 
mad enough if they hear their short comings exposed. 
One said to me. ‘I'd like to see a man teach a better 
school than I do and I have not studied an educational 
book either.” The new ideas go slow—the people are 
the ones that are believed. When they refuse to hear 
these ‘‘dead” people we shall make progress. M. A. 

(How can we reach the people, that is the question, 
Think of this teachers.) 





Am still delighted with my paper. (JouURNAL.) It 
would render it more useful to have examination ques- 
tions every month. Our teachers remain after school 
and examine each number; ouf meetings are enjoyable 
and profitable. D. 

(This is interesting from two points of view. (1) It tells 
us what subscribers want and thus helps up. (2) It 
shows that the teachers there are bent on improvement. 
That looks well for the pupils, said one of their ablest 
School Commissioners of this City. ‘As to a pension 
that is well enough, but when I see the teachers gettin 
together and trying to improve themselves I shall fee 
more interested.”) 





What is wrong in this sentence, ‘‘ Profane swearing 
should be excluded from the school-room grounds” ? 

(The grammatical construction is correct. The fault 
lies with the rhetorical structure. The word exclude is 
used with reference to material things, as to exclude a 
crowd from a room or house ; see Webster. The proper 
word is prohibit, which means to interdict by authority, 
Forbid is not so good as prohibit, because the latter in- 
dicates the authority of a government.—Eb.) 





Will you please inform me where I may obtain Cow- 
erdy’s Moral Lessons. 

(This is an excellent book. Write to A. S, Clark, 87 
Park Row, New York. He deals in second-hand books 
and will have it on hand.) 





Please discuss the method of teaching United States 
History, beginning with the Presidential period. 
will be found answered in another place, and it 
is hoped in an intelligent and helpful manner.) 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 





Children delight in coming in contact with things 
which they can use. They care for what a thing 
does. This shows itself very early in life, The 
baby learning to talk, names the domestic ani- 
mals according to the sounds they make. He calls 
the dog ‘‘bow-wow,” and the cat ‘‘meow.” This is 
true whether the name of the animal is more or 
less difficult to say than the sound made. While 
they have been making such rapid strides of learn- 
ing and mental development at home, they were 
doing so by handling the things around them and 
by using their knowledge as quickly as they gained 
it. What a change comes when they go to school ! 
Many even of the thoughtful class of teachers de- 
liberately reverse this plan. They reason some- 
what in this manner; ‘‘ These children can not do 
much actual work yet and so we may as well save 
time by making them do the drudgery of school 
work now.” They are therefore set to learn all 
the letters, before they begin to read, all the tables 
before they put them to any practical use, ete. It 
is probable that the letters and the multiplication 
table have done more to stupify boys ond girls than 
any other cause. Girls and boys can work, and 
by working they not only learn how to work bet- 
ter, but become familar with the elements of work 
they may be using. Even if the worst of all meth- 
ods of teaching the names of words, the alpha- 
betic, be used, no letters should be taught at first 
but those used on the first page or tablet of reading 
in the primer. The child should use the multipli- 
cation table, for instance, as he learns it, and he 
will thus pleasantly learn it as he uses it. Using 
and learning go hand in hand. Practical applica- 
tion is the highest and most effective style of re- 
view. A pupil will learn the ‘“‘Two” line as far as 
“twice 4” in four minutes, but it will probably for- 
get it in an hour, unless it is allowed to apply the 
knowledge it has gained. Why not teach it the 
process of multiplying at once in five minutes more 
and then set it at work? ‘Oh, the child should 
never multiply until it knows its multiplication 
table!” says some driller. Does the study of the 
multiplication table qualify a child for the com- 
prehension of the multiplying process? Certainly 
not. Then again, the child who has been taught 
as far as ‘‘twice four” does know the multiplication 
table, so far as he is required to put it in practice. 
His teacher can assign several example with no 
other multiplier but 2, and no figures in the mul- 
tiplicand but 1, 2, 3, and 4. It will do him great 
good to work the very same examples over a second 
or third time. Next day advancement should be 
made in the table and much practice given on both 
lessons, and so on to the end. This method will not 
prove a source of horror to pupils, but will delight 
them because they use the information as they get 
it. 

If an apprentice on entering a machine shop, were 
compelled by the foreman to spend months in learn- 
ing the names of the various machines, and their 
different parts, their relations to each other, their 
uses, etc., would such a course fit him to take 
charge of even one of the machines? The prob- 
ability is, that long before the expiration of the 
time specified his work of learning, at first fasci- 
nating to him, would become loathsome, and from 
loss of interest, he would be to a large degree in- 
capacitated for the highest degree of success in his 
work. He should, andjin charge of a practical 
man in any department of work, he does begin 
with the simplest of all the tools or machines, and 
he learns how to use it by using it. Others are en- 
trusted to his charge when he is ready for them. 
Teachers should also be reasonable in familiarizing 
their pupils with the tools they have to use. The 
letters, the tables, rules in and other sub- 
jects, are merely the tools with which the child 
should be rove. A to educate himself, and they 


should be given to him only as he is able to use 
them.—ATTENTION BY J. L. HuGHEs. 
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SCHOOL AMUSEMENTS. 


Every teacher will feel a desire to make his 
school-room a happy place, for order, silence and 
system become after a time monotonous. The 
writer in the Century describes a visit to President 
Garfield, who was an experienced teacher: 

‘Dropping in at his house, one morning in the 
campaign summer of 1880, just as breakfast was 
over, I found the family lingering at the table while 
the General read from a little dictionary of words 
frequently mispronounced. He would spell the 
word and then ask each in turn what the correct 
‘pronunciation should be. The elders was about as 
apt to mistakes as the children, and a great deal 
of lively chat and merriment, and not a little in- 
struction, resulted from the exercise. This he 
kept up every morning after breakfast until the 
book was exhausted. At another time he read the 
definitions of words, and the others endeavored to 
hit upon the exact words defined—not so easy a 
task as one would imagine at first thought. This 
was an exercise in which the children greatly de- 
lighted. When they came near the right word, 
the father would say, ‘““Now you are getting 
warm;” and when they were wide of the mark, 
he would say, *‘Cold,” or ‘Very cold.” He had 
the natural gift of teaching—the faculty of making 
a diversion of study, and developing the thinking 
powers of the student. His family was always a 
school, and yet there was nothing in the least for- 
mal or pedantic in his way of converting the 
breakfast-table or the evening fireside circle into 
a class-room. It interested the children more than 
play. Whether the exercise was an object-lesson, 
or a study in mathematics or language, or a talk 
on the science of familiar things, the father so illus- 
trated it with his own fresh thoughts that it be- 
came an entertainment.” 

The school-room is not what it was once, a prison. 
The pupil needs amusement and _ refreshment 
from time to time. ‘All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” but can the teacher furnish play ’ 
If he can, he will do Jack a great service. Some 
teachers have made the introduction of wholesome 
pleasure a feature in the school. Let such write 
down their plans. 








WATCH THE CHILD. 





At times the lesson may not appear to produce 
thought in the child, sometimes a break is caused 
by a remark from one of the boys. It is never my 
plan to dismiss such a remark, but rather to work 
upon it if it indicates thought. A boy is often dis- 
couraged from thinking by the teacher’s want of 
consideration for some question that the boy has 
put—a question which is often the outcome of a 
good deal of thought on part of the boy. I some- 
times see, in the eyes and countenance of a child, 
that ideas are revolving in his mind, leading him 
to conclude that what I am saying does not exactly 
fit in with what he thinks; so he puts a question, 
which I may perhaps find a little inconvenient. 
Still it is, I think, better to step aside--of course 
within certain limits—and put the boy right. But 
so doing, I not only fix his attention for the remain. 
der of the lesson, but probably awaken interest in 
other little minds that have been similarly exer- 
cised. When I feel I must do this—to get, as it 
were, into the child’s mind myself; to note all the 
avenues by which ideas enter; to see how they 
enter, and how they fix themselves there, how 
they associate with other ideas already there, and 
so by general union generate mental force; just as 
the union of atoms in the material world generates 
heat force.—BALOHIN. 





A youne officer at an Irish breakfast party said 
to a lady, ‘‘ Miss Brown, I have heard that you're 
the most learned lady present, and that as you 
know every thing, there is no puzzling you. Can 
you tell me,” he continued, poising his spoon over 
the top of his unbroken egg, ‘‘ why this duck-egg is 
blue ?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “‘I don’t know; but per- 
haps you would look blue yourself if you were just 





about to be knocked on the head.” 
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their horses—abont the purity of their blood. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


QUEER FISHES. 








A species of fish called blennies, can really make a 
noise in the water. A writer says: ‘‘I called upon a 
gentleman at Darlington, in whose room stood a small 
aquarium containing along with the usual allotment of 
sea-anemones, star-fishes, etc., and five blennies. After 
watching their motions for a few minutes, as they floated 
near the surface of the water, I stooped down to exam- 
ine them more nearly, when, to my utter amazement, 
they simultaneously set up a shriek of terror, so loud 
and pierging that I sprung back as if electrified. I think 
a human beings could hardly have set up a louder or 
shriller scream than did these tiny inhabitants of the 
water.” 

Another writer says : ‘‘ In the evening, when the moon 
had risen, I took a boat and accompanied the fishermen 
to a spot where musical sounds were said to be heard 
issuin® from the bottom of a lake, and which the natives 
supposed to proceed from some fish peculiar to the lo- 
cality. I distinctly heard the sounds in question. They 
came up from the water like the gentle thrills of a musi- 
cal chord, or the faint vibrations of a wine-glass when 
its rim is rubbed by a wet finger. It was not one sus- 
tained note, but a multitude of tiny sounds, each clear 
and distinct in itself, the sweetest treble mingling with 
the deepest bass, evidently and sensibly from the depths 
of the lake, and appeared to be produced by mollusca, 
and not by fish.” 

The .Alose hasbeen noticed, by ancient writers, for its 
love of music and dancing. Aristotle says that it no soon- 
er catches the sound of music or sees dancing, than it 
is irresistibly led to join the sport, and cut capers and 
throw summersaults out of the water. Another writer 
says that the sprightly conduct imputed to the alose by 
Aristotle was well-known to fishermen, who fastened 
little bells to their net, by the tinkling of which above 
the surface the fish within hearing were attracted to the 
spot and caught without difficulty. 

A somewhat similar mode of catching fish is had re- 
course to by the boatmen of the Danube, who put across 
a floating net, and so draw in a great number of fish by 
the tinkling of bells. Roudolet, the famous naturalist, 
gives an instance. of the fondness for music of fishes. 
When staying at Vichy he took a walk with some friends 
along the banks of the Allier, with violin in hand ready 
foraserenade. The air was still, the moon and stars 
shining brilliantly. When the party had come to a 
favorable spot, the violinist put the instrument to his 
chin and struck up a lively waltz. A wonderful effect 
ensued. Scarcely had he drawn his bow when the sur- 
face Of the waters began to move; the backs of alose 
appeared rippling the silvery expanse, and-after a few 
strokes a large party of fish might be seen rising and 
leaping in the water. 

A writer in The Naturalist’s Library observes : ‘‘ The 
fondness of seals for musical sounds is a curious peculi- 
arity in their nature, and has been to me often a subject 
of interest and amusement. During a residence of some 
years in the Hebrides I had many opportunities of wit- 
nessing this peculiarity ; and, in fact, could call forth 
its manifestation at pleasure. In walking along the 
shore in the calm of a summer afternoon a few notes of 
my flute would bring half a score of seals within thirty 


with their heads above water, like so many black dogs, 
evidently delighted with the sounds. For half an hour 
or, indeed, for any length of time I chose, I could fix 
them to the spot, and when I moved along the water's‘ 
edge they would follow me with eagerness, like the dol- 
phins, who, it is said, attended Arion, as if anxious to 
prolong the enjoyment. I have frequently witnessed 
the same effect when out on a boat excursion. The 
sound of a flute, or a common fife, blown by one of the 
boatmen, was no sooner heard than half a dozen would 
start up within a few yards, wheeling round us as long 
as the music played, and disappearing, one after another, 
when the music ceased.—Scholars’ Companion. 





ARABIAN HORSES. 





All over the world Arabian horses have had a greater 
name than any others. They are large, finely built ani- 
mals, with great endurance, and often singular intelli- 
gence. Arabs esteem a horse perfect in form if, when he 
reaches down to drink on a level with the ground 
under him, he stands straight on his fore legs, not bend- 
ing either knee. Their horses are fed usually but once a 
day and watered only at night. Their owners are very 
Particular—I speak of those who take pride in and love 


been told that they frequently live in the tents with 
their masters, and are treated with as much care asa 
child. In return they are of great use to their owners, 
being remarkable for speed and endurance. It is not 
unusual for one to carry its rider and its outfit over 150 
miles of desert in twenty-four hours. A French general 
tells of one of the tribe Arbaa which actually carried 
him 240 miles in twenty-four hours. During the jour- 
ney she ate and drank only once, and scarcely rested 
at all.—Scholars’ Companion. 
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JOSEPH BARA. 


In the public square of land before the pretty church 
of Palaiseau, there is a statue that attracts the attention 
of travelers; itis of Joseph Bara. This lad enrolled 
himself as a volunteer when{Carnot, minister of war in 
the French Revolution appealed for soldiers; his task 
was to beat the drum. One day he was taken prisoner 
by the Vendeans, who commanded him to cry ‘“‘ Vive le 
Roi.” His reply was “Iam a Republican.” This 
angered his captors and they bid him leave drumming for 
the wrong side, as they called it, and drum for the king. 
But Bara replied ‘‘ Vive la Republique.” The Vendeans, 
twenty in number, at once leveled their muskets and 
discharged them at him and he fell to the ground dead. 
Then they were horrified at their act—for the corpse 
was but that of a mere child. They returned, picked up 
the body and bore it to the camp of the Republicans. 

The Convention, when the story was known to it, de- 
creed a pension to his mother, and ordered an engrav- 
ing of the little drummer's execution to be hung up in 
every primary school, to show what a child can do when 
inspired by a noble sentiment. The statue at Palaiseau 
represents Joseph in the uniform of a hussar; a drum- 
stick{has fallen from one of his hands, the other he still 
holds; he has been struck with the bullets but the ex- 
pression of heroic exaltation still lingers on the delicate 
young face.—Scholars’ Companion. 
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RUBIES AND DIAMONDS. 


By H. A. S. 

When I was about fourteen years old I had a great 
passion for studying and collecting minerals. I had al- 
ways believed diamonds to be the rarest of gems until I 
read this in a paper: ‘‘Of all precious stones, the true 
Oriental ruby is by far the most valuable. A stone of 
only moderate size will fetch ten times the value of a 
diamond of equal weight, and as for a ruby of any un- 
usual magnitude, its price is entirely dependent on the 
caprice of the market.” To see if this was true when I 
was in New York, I went into Tiffany’s great store, and 
asked the gentleman at the counter set apart for gems, 
if he would let me see areal ruby. He handed me one 
about a quarter of an inch wide, nearly half an inch 
long ; its color was a beautiful red. I was admiring its 
beauty when the gentleman said, ‘‘ You had better take 
a good look, you may never see so fine a one again ; its 
value is $15,000.” Rubies, he said, were far more prec- 
ious than diamonds ; many artificial rubies are made by 
skillful chemists, and look like the real stones. 

The ruby belongs to the corundum family, a common 
variety of which is the emery, kept by mothers ina 
little bag to rub the rust off their needles. A ruby is*the 
oxide of aluminum, and the chemists call it alumina. 
Now alumina is a very common substance, being noth- 
ing more than clay; so that a ruby is merely red clay. 
It is called ruby because of the color. The ruby will 
scratch a topaz, and has a specific gravity of about 4. 
Having gathered all these facts, I turned to depart. 
“Then you won't buy this ruby ?’—Scholars’ Compan- 
ion. 
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BAHIA AND RIO DE JANEIRO. 








By A CORRESPONDENT OF THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 

By the steamship Hipparchus I reached Bahia, Sept. 
29. The bay is fine ; its large enough for all the fleets 
in the world. Bahia is next to Rio de Janeiro in impor- 
tance and in beauty of its appearance. It was founded 
in 1535. It is in 13° south latitude. It is built on the 
declivity of a very high and steep hill fronting the bay, 
is about six miles in length, and contains 130,000 in- 
habitants. 

At the principal landing, near the market, there is a 
crowd of canoes, with cargoes of Brazil nuts, and fish, 
and fruits of all descriptions, Here are also parrots, 
macaws, and a variety of gorgeously plumaged birds 
and monkeys of all sizes. The appearance of the people 
is peculiar. The native Indians may be seen both in 
pure blood and in every possible degree of intermixture 
with the whites and blacks. All the older negroes and 
negro-women are natives of Africa, and bought by their 





I have 


respective owners, 





I went ashore in a boat as guide of a charming young 
married pair from Syracuse, N. Y., who wished to see 
something of the town. We went to the Elevator, and 
after a few minutes waiting, we were lifted up 198 feet 
by steam to the upper town, entered a street car, called 
“Bond” in this country, drawn by four mules. Our 
way to the public garden was through several fine streets, 
well built up. 

At the tall arched entrance we alighted, and immedi- 
ately found ourselves under the dense shades of the 
mangueiras, the lime-trees, the bread-fruit, the cashew, 
and numerous other trees of tropical growth. The man- 
go fruit grows to a large size here, and some of the 
trees have fruit within two feet from the ground. The 
natives eat it, but the taste for it isan acquired one. 

The Publico was filled with cries of birds of all kinds. 
This public promenade of Bahia is located on the boldest 
and most commanding height of the whole town. It 
has two splendid water fronts, one of its sides overlooks 
the ocean, and the other the Bay of Tedos or Santos, 
while an iron railing protects the visitor from the pre- 
cipice below. The views from this eminence are truly 
magnificent. 

On our return we stopped at the old Cathedral, the larg- 
est in the empire ; the fine galleries, the gorgeous glass, 
the simple and lofty arches in concentering clusters, the 
light columns of the altar-screen, and the perfect fret- 
work of the choir will repay a visit. We were obliged 
to hurry back, for the Captain allowed but two hours for 
our visit. As I said good-bye to Bahia, I hoped I should 
see the beautiful city once more. 

We entered the harbor of Rio de Janeiro between the 
Sugar Loaf Mountain and the fort of Santa Cruz, in the 
morning of Oct. 4th. The beauty and grandeur of the 
bay cannot be described. The house of my friends is 
on the Cattete Mountain, where, from my open windows 
I look over sea and land. The city is in the 23rd° south 
latitude, and contains about 400,000 inhabitants. The 
mountains in the center and rear of the city point their 
heads in every direction. On da Formega and de Neves 
and their ravines lies the city. 

The prominent points on the top of the elevations are 
generally occupied by convents and churches, of which 
there are about forty in the city. In every direction, 
just outside, every residence has a large garden and 
grounds attached. These gardens, with the two public 
resorts, are filled with a varietyof tropical fruit trees, 
flowers, palms, and mangoes. The splendor is so great 
that it fairly makes the senses ache to see and smell 
them. 

The shores of the bay, opposite to the city, are covered 
with rich verdure ; there are numbers of plantations and 
country seats of elegant appearance, surrounded with 
trees. Many islands diversify the surface of the bay. It 
seems to me there could not be found a more delightful 
residence on the globe than the one I am now living in, 

In the city the streets are mostly straight, but very 
narrow and dirty. They are pretty generally furnished 
with side-walks without curbstones, with a watercourse 
or gutter in the centre, which is the usual receptacle of 
sweepings fromthe houses. The street-cars, omnibuses, 
and one-horse (mule and donkey) chaises or tilburies, 
with which the city abounds, as well as other vehicles, 
are obliged to go up one street and down another, each 
corner of astreet having a hand painted on it, indicat- 
ing the direction. The streets leading out of the city 
however, are wide, well built up, and paved. On these 
are splendid residences ; one costing a million and a half 
of dollars, is built of marble from Italy. It belongs toa 
large coffee-planter. There are two railroads into the 
country. Each engine takes a large two story car hold- 
ing a hundred passengers, and another car for the lowest 
class of the shoeless and ill-dressed, of which there are 
very mahy. PAULINE Dyas. 
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WIrTHtn the last few weeks the ladies of the Silk Cul- 
ture Association, of Philadelphia, have reeled sufficient 
raw silk from cocoon» raised during the summer to 
weave into a gown, which is to be presented to Mrs. 
Garfield, The quality of the silk is said to be equal to 
that of the best Italian. It will be manufactured at 
Paterson, N. J. When finished; this garment will have 
the distinction of being the first entirely silk fabric made 
in America. . 
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A LITTLE daughter of Charles Neubertz of Wyandotte, 
Mo., found a nest of quails’ eggs, and placed them in a 
cornucopia in the house. A few days later it was dis- 
covered that some of the eggs had hatched, and the 
quails were in the act of breaking their shell. 
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HorsForp’s Actp PHOSPHATE imparts new en to 
the brain, giving the feeling and sense of in in- 
tellectual power, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving prices of books. 


An HistoricaL READER. By Henry 
E. Shepherd. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

The author is the superintendent of 
the Baltimore schools, and has made a 
good volume. Itis an endeavor to col- 
lect extracts from the purest historical 
literature in order to excite an interest 
and arouse the sympathy of your read- 
ers. It is clear that the perusal of 
such extracts will develop a taste for 
historical study. We think the selec- 
tion most judicious, and the volume 
well fitted for the purpose. 

Some Topics In ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By Arthur Hinds. New York: Baker 
& Godwin. 

The author was lately a teacher of 
grammar in the Westfield, Mass., State 
Normal School, and this book is the 
result of a system devised by him to 
render the principles of grammar ac- 
ceptable to his classes. He has not 
sought to make a grammar, but to 
show the general principles apparent 
in our English tongue. This is arrang- 
ed under a series of topics, and this 
part is followed by examples and illus 
trations. The author makes the sweep- 
ing charge that ‘‘teachers are almost 
unanimous in condemning grammars ;” 
‘‘many English grammars are un- 
truthful;” ‘‘grammars are complicat- 
ed.” The volume condenses the sub- 
ject well, but we do not find in it those 
features that constitute a new system; 
on the other hand it seems to follow, 
with but few exceptions, the grammars 
now so extensively used. 

A WorLD OF WONDERS, OR MARVELS 
IN ANIMATE AND INANIMATE NATURE. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This volume is profusely illustrated 
and covers five great fields of thought: 
marine life, vegetable life, insects and 
reptiles, birds and beasts, air and water, 
ice and fire. This is a brief summary 
of what covers nearly five hundred 
pages, concerning Life and Force on 
this globe of ours. Beginning with 
the sponges and corals, the jelly-fish, 
the medusa, the starfish, the cuttlefish, 
the squids, the sea-horse, the sea- 
mouse, the blind-fish, the turtles, 
the sharks, the whales are among the 
many forms of life described. The 
writer has presented the facts in an 
interesting manner. The other divis- 
ions are equally well handled, and we 
can recommend the volume as one that 
contains a mine of information. 


Surcipk, by Henry Merselli, M.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The subject treated of may be repul- 
sive, but the fact that suicide increases 
with civilization is one that demands 
investigation. The author, therefore, 
considers the bearing that climate, 
custom, religion, morality, age, sex, 
etc,, have ontheact. He declares that 
the only cure is the formation of char- 
acter. It isa curious thing, to look 
deeply into the matter, to determine 
what causes suicide. It can only be 
by examining a great number of cases 
that the law can be determined. It is 
the effect of the struggle for life. The 
competition, the social pressure in- 
creases the tendency to destroy. It 


augments with the diminution of the 
means of subsi . It exists even 
among those under fifteen years of 
age, 








VOLCANOES, WHAT THEY ARE AND 
Wuat THEY TEaAcu, by John W. Judd, 
F.R.8S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This work considers the nature of 
volcanic action, the distribution of vol- 
canoes, and what they teach us of the 
nature of the earth’s interior, as well 
as many othersubjects. The work has 
many illustrations. It gives an insight 
into many problems that arise, and 
discusses them intelligently. The au- 
thor has endeavored to deduce the 
general laws which appear to govern 
these singular objects. The volume is 
one that will prove of peculiar interest 
to the scientific observer, describing, 
as it does, the products of-volcanic ac- 
tion and the structure of volcanoes 
themselves. 


Lu Lv, or CHILD LiFE IN JERUSALEM, 
by Lydia M. Finkelstein. Nashville, 
Tenn. : Southern Methodist Publishing- 
house. 

We have perused this little volume 
with interest because it portrays the 
features of a city thatis now begin- 
ning to attract some of the attention 
from the world that anciently made it 
renowned. Jerusalem is likely to have 
an influence on the intellectual life of 
the world. The story written by Miss 
Finkelstein portrays life there with 
fidelity. Herresidence there has made 
her familiar with the customs, lan- 
guage and localities, so that the narra- 
tive is lifelike to a remarkable degree. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE IROQUOIS, by 
Benjamin Hathaway. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

This volume exhibits much familiar- 
ity with its subject. Its author is a 
poet of rare endowments. Thesubject 
is handled with vigor as well as with 
grace. The fast disappearing aborig- 
ines of this continent have found who 
is competent to weave their wonderful 
myths and legends into beautiful verse. 
The effort to rescue the best thoughts 
of the Indians from oblivion deserves 
our gratitude. The notes gleaned from 
many sources, show the industry of 
the author, and the subject has been 
well investigated and placed in a new 
light before the public. We could wish 
a slight prose sketch had been prefaced 
giving a history of these once power- 
ful nations. 

MAGAZINES. 

The January .Harper’s is rich in en- 
tertaining articles and | profuse illus- 
trations. Mr. Abbey gives another of 
his full-page illustrations of one of 
Herrick’s poems, this time on ‘ Eter- 
nity.” Mr. Bishop begins a series of 
papers on Mexico, and Mr. Hatton 
concludes his ‘‘Journalistic London,” 
which has eleven illustrations. The 
great and noble work that is done by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is described by Dr. Geo. R. Crooks. 
Wm. T. Davis has a paper on ‘“* Who 


were the Pilgrims?” The three poems[ 


are by C. E. Brooks, Annie Fields and 
E. T. Corbett. 

The January Lippincott’s opens a 
new volume and begins a new serial 
called ‘‘ Stephen Guthrie.” The open- 
ing article is on Seville, by S. P. Scott, 
and is historical as well as descrip- 
tive. Animal pets are the subject of a 
delightful and characteristic paper by 
Dr. Felix L. Oswald, Edward C. Bruce 
writes about ‘‘ Railway stations,” with 
special referénce to the artistic merits 
of some that have been recently con- 
structed, and the probable further im- 


provement of which this class of build- 
ings is susceptible. Richard T. Ely 
discusses ‘‘ Our common schools,” de- 
fending them against the recent attack 
of Richard Grant White. ‘ Decora- 
tion under difficulties,” by Helen Camp- 
bell, and ‘‘A trip to Tophet” are lively 
sketches, the former describing the 
establishment of a home in a Western 
territory, and the latter a visit toa 
silver mine. Thestories are, ““A Com- 
edy of Errors” by Henry A. Beers; 
‘* Hazel” by Cora Hall Randolph, and 
‘The Bank secret” by Wm. O. Stod- 
dard. There are several poems, “A 
Christmas card,” ‘‘ Unrest” and ‘‘Dear 
little Alice.” 

The North American Review for Jan- 
uary contains the opinions of Doctors 
Elwell, Beard, Seguin, Jewell and Fol- 
som on ‘‘ The moral responsibility of 
the insane.” Dr. Mary P. Jacobi dis- 
cusses the subject, ‘‘ Shall women 
practice medicine?” There are other 
articles on ‘‘The new political ma- 
chine,” ‘‘ The Geneva award and the 
insurance companies,” and ‘‘A chapter 
of Confederate history.” 

St. Nicholas for January is brilliant 

with illustrations. Among the most 
striking are those to the ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of a drummer-boy,” Sophie 
Swett’s story about ‘‘ The Cow that 
considered ;” ‘‘ The land of Nod,” and 
Celia Thaxter’s poem. Margaret Van- 
degrift contributes three poems; Mrs. 
Dodge continues her story of ‘‘ Donald 
and Dorothy ;” Mr. Gladden has a talk 
about Dr. Holland’s books, and there 
are other papers on interesting sub- 
jects. 
The Century (January) gives a por- 
trait of Thiers for its frontispiece. The 
Princess Louise illustrates an article 
on ‘“The revival of Burano lace.” Lucy 
M. Mitchell writes upon *‘ Oriental and 
early Greek sculpture.” The poems 
in this number are well selected and 
break up the otherwise monotonous 
run of prose writing. Mr. Howells’ 
story, ‘‘A Modern Instance” already 
surpasses Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘ Through 
one Administration” in action, though 
each are not fully developed. Col. 
Rockwell’s paper, ‘‘ From Mentor to 
Elberon,” will appear in Major Bundy’s 
‘* Life of Garfield,” soon to be publish- 
ed by Barnes. 

The Cottage Hearth, for January, 
gives a large amount of reading mat- 
ter, and two pieces of music. The 
pages of poems are well selected, and 
the household hints especially relished 
by the ladies. 

A long and descriptive paper on ‘“‘A 
famous old church,” by H. W. French, 
opens the December Potter’s American 
Monthly. 

The Holiday number of the Critic 
should be in the hands of all Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s numerous readers, as it contains 
her portrait and a paper on her writ- 
ings by R. H. Stoddard. Among the 
other contents of this number we men- 
tion one of Uncle Remers’ famous 
stories, poems by E. C. Stedman and 
Roger Reardan, and a supplement con- 
taining Lungren’s ‘‘Court Ladies” from 
Thackeray’s ‘Chronicle of the Drum.” 
The usual criticisms on literature, 
music and art are not excluded, and 
the Critic almost brings to a close a 
very successful first volume, 

The supplements tothe Art Amateur 
for December make the number more 





valuable, but even on the regular 


pages the love of art in all its varie 
branches will find something which ‘ 
will repay him many times over the 
price of the number. The Philadelphia 
exhibitions covers several pages with 
copies of pictures and criticisms. 4 
pair of bronze vases owned by R. £. 
Moore occupy the whole first page. 
NEW MUSIC. 

In the December Musical Herald we 
find a ‘‘Pastoral,” by Franz Hitz, a 
song for mezzo-soprano, by Henri 
Lisher called ‘‘Twas only a Dream,” 
and an anthem by C. H. Whittier. 


Church’s Musical Visitor for De. 
cember comes with a bright cover and 
the following new music: ‘Chapel 
Chimes,” by James R. Murray, for the 
piano, a Spanish serenade by Richard 
Geordeler, and a song with chorus by 
James E. Stewart, ‘A tress of Mother's 
Hair.” 

Brainard’s Musical World contains 
on its music pages for October, a song 
by Arthur 8. Sullivan, ‘“‘My love be. 
yond the sea,” a song from the new 
operetta ‘‘Katie Dean,” Stephen Adams 
“Midshipmite,” potpourri of Offen- 
bach’s opera, “‘La Belle Helene,” a 
“‘Nellie Schottishche,” by E. Mack, 
and a quartet in memory of Garfield 
arranged from Beethoven. 

Howe’s 100 Popular Songs is a col- 
lection in octavo form of the most 
popular songs for the past five years, 
words complete and the air to each 
given. Boston: Elias Howe, 188 Court 
street. Price thirty cents. 

NOTES. 

For those of our readers who desire 
a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
we mention that an excellent one may 
be found in No. xxiv. of the Critic, 
(Dec. 3rd.) 

The publishers of the Youth’s Com- 
nanion issue a beautiful little pocket- 
calendar for 1882, with flowers in colors. 

The Home Journal is getting in the 
habit of issuing supplements quite fre- 
quently, which speaks well for its busi- 
ness prospects. 

The title-page from ‘‘ Shakespeare 
for Young Folks,” published by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, is copied from an 
old ivory book cover, and in its repro- 
duced form is exquisite. 

The autograph manuscripts in Bry- 
ant’s ‘‘ Library of Poetry and Song” 
(same publishers) include the follow- 
ing names: O. W. Holmes, J. G. Hol- 
land, T. Hood, L. Hunt, *‘ H.H.,” J. 
Ingelow, T. Keats, F. 8. Key, E. C. 
Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, H. B. Stowe, 
B. Taylor, A. Tennyson, W. Whitman, 
J. G. Whittier, N. P. Willis, W. Words- 
worth, E. B, Browning, W. C. Bryant, 
Lord Byron, R. H, Dana, R. W. Emer 
son, F. G. Halleck, H. W. Longfellow, 
J.R. Lowell, Wm. Morris, T. H. Payne, 
E. A. Poe, J. G. Saxe. 


For boy and girl no more charming 
volumes can be found than Crowell’s 
new publications, ‘‘ Rip Van. Winkle’s 
Travels in Foreign Lands” and ‘‘Holly 
and Mistletoe.” 

THE sooner the youth of this coun- 
try are compelled by the scope and 
tendency of our public school system 
to recognize that only one boy in 4 
hundred can be a lawyer, doctor oF 
clergyman, the better it will be for the 
American people. To that end it is 
essential that our methods of training 
shall cease to foster the silly, abortive 
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pursuits—shall squarely face the fact 
that manual labor is the sphere in 
which the majority of the human race 
are destined to move, and that it is 
mechanical skill and genius which 
have transformed the world, and which 
should command the highest prizes in 
the race of life —The Sun. 


LOOK WELL TO WHAT YOU EAT. 

That the ordinary diet of to-day does 
not contain the necessary elements to 
keep the body and mind in health un- 
der the intense strain of this, the 
nineteenth century, is not as well un- 
derstood as it should be, yetit isa 
very important and well-established 
fact, and one that is exhibited in the 
tired look upon the face of almost 
every man, woman and child we meet. 
The importance of securing to the diet 
the necessary repairing elements that 
our business or profession demands, 
together with a condition of these ele- 
ments that ensure their entrance into 
the blood even in the presence of a 
debilitated digestive apparatus, can- 
not be over-estimated. The under- 
signed manufactures a series of foods 
from the vital elements contained in 
the three great life staples, beef, wheat 
and milk, specially prepared and 
adapted to repair loss of energy inci- 
dent to any business or profession, and 
thus securing health to body and 
mind. These foods do not conflict 
with any medicine. are exceedingly 
palatable and applicable: to all condi- 
tions, a small quantity being taken 
with the meals; a fifty-cent package 
furnishing the desired elemeats to an 
adult for one week. Write for free 
pamphlet and give briefly condition of 
stomach, also your occupation, and 
we will furnish all: information, kind 
of Food required, prices, etc. Address 
the Blanchard Mfg. Co., 27 Union- 
square, N. Y. City. 


> 
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Our readers will find the ‘‘Scholar’s 
Companion,” published by E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co., of New Yc «, the best 
paper for boys and giris. It is only 
50 cents a year. It has stories, queer 
questions, etc. Agents can do splendid- 
ly with it. One agent sent five thous- 
and subscribers. last summer. Sam- 
ples sent for 10 cents. We advise 
agents to write to E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
of New York.—(So says the New 
World and it is a fact.) 





Lucie was told that it was impolite 
to take the last biscuit or cake when 
at the table. Not long ago she was ob- 
served to gaze long and earnestly at 
the only remaining biscuit on the 
bread plate. At last she reached over 
and took the biscuit, exclaiming; ‘‘I’m 
80 nearly starved. I won’t be polite 
to-day. I'll wait till some day when 
I ain’t hungry.” 

AT the Atlanta Cotton Exposition a 
suit of clothes was made for Governor 
Bigelow, of Connecticut, 
which was growing in the morning, 
and he wore the clothes in the evening. 

It has a coarse, but not unseemly ap- 
pearance and is lined with silk. The 
Vest was made of a sort of basket-cloth 
pattern. It is colorless and of the re- 
gular reception style. It is backed and 
lined with an elegant pattern of white 
brocaded sill. 


dinneey THING without tells the in- 


divid ya pa ge he is omy ys mre 
everything. —X. DouGaN. 
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MRS. LYDIA E. ee, OF LYNN, MASS., 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
— 
for all those “ainful Complaints and Weaknesses 
s0common to our best female population. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all rian troubles, Infl tion and Ulcera 








It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of Govelopment. The tendency to can- 
cerous h hecked very speedily by its use. 

It faint fi y, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. _ 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention thie Paper 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAW'S 
LIVER PILIS. They cure sti 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

o aa Sold by all Druggists. -@s 


HOPE®::DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums. 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
All - ¥- 73 ont even whispers bens ~~ 


tinctl using 
deccriptives comet with testimonials. yo 
& CO.. 858 Broadway, New York. 


THE WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


TECHNICAL DESIGN 


339 West 34th, Street. 


CLASSES ARE eel OPEN. 
PRACTICAL DeEsiGN is taught in Lace, Carpets, 
on Cloth, Linoleum, Chintz, Print and Silk, also 
in Book Covers, Wood Carving, Embroidery, Wall 

















Paper, etc. 

Ele un, Gee ths $15.00 
menta months........ 5. 
‘Advanced Ulasses = a "bévsasde 25.00 
Post Graduate Course .................. 15.00 
InstrucTORS.— Mrs. Florence E. Cory, Princi- 
pal. Carpet, Oil Cloth, Linoleum; Miss Florence 
A. Densmore, Lace, Calico, Chin ntz, ilk; Mrs. F. 
E. —. Wall Paper, Embroidery, Wood- 
Carving; Miss Margaret EB. Duncan, hand 


Draw 
LEcTURERS.—Lectures will be given yy. Anna D. 
French, M.D., Principles of Botan McCal- 
lum u wre n Practical Design; Mr. ¢ €0. C. “Wright 
upon armony os Color ; Mr. Jobn 8. Clark, Con- 
entionalization i ; Mon e Marks on 
Oriental In@uence in Design; Mr. ile Pitou 
on the Workings of the Loom ; Mr. C. Rhinehardt 
on Practical Design as applied in Wall Pa 
Several prizes a: yi a4 2 pupils. r fur- 
ther information appl the Princi pal of the 
cchest, Mrs. Florence ’ Cor or to Miss Florence 
A. Densmore, Secretary, 339 West 4th Street. 


DR. RHODES, 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT 
“Lo— 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
FOR THE CURE OF 

Paralysis, Brain and Nerve Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Spine Disease, Vertigo, Loss of Memory, Mel- 
ancholy, General Debility, Hysteria, Epilepsy or Fits, 
Jaundice, Constipation, Headache, Dy» pepsia, Dropsy, 
Astbma, Pleurisy, Catarrh, Piles, Humors, Gravel, 
Wesk back or side, Liver Disease, Kidney, Heart, 
Lang, and all Blood Diseases, 

Office hours trom 9 o'cluck a. M. to5 P. m. 
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IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. 
The Americal Art Fxchalwe 


Begs leave to call the attention of the 
American people to its mode of business, 
and asks the support of the art-loving 
public. We shall, as fast as possible, 
bring out in this country, in the highest 
style of artistic work, every famous art 
work of the Old World, and at prices 
which will enable the people of moderate 
means to adorn their homes with the 
choicest art works. 

As an introductory example of the 
quality and style of work which will be 
produced by us, we will take pleasure in 
forwarding to any applicant a Compli- 
mentary Copy Free of the first edi- 
tion of art work produced by us in 
America. 

Visitors to the Dore Gallery, London, 
will remember the superb painting, occu- 
pying nearly an entire side of the splendid 
gallery, entitled 


“Christ Leaving the Prestorium.” 


Of this magnificent painting—the most 
important of Dore’s works—a pure line 
steel engraving has just been completed in 
England. This engraving is only sold by 
subscription, and the price is £6, or about 
$30. It is absolutely impossible to secure 
a copy ata less price, except through this 
offer. The engraving represents the 
Savior as He is leaving the Pretorium, 
after being condemned ‘to crucifixion. He 
is descending the steps leading from the 
judgment court. At the foot of the steps 
stand two burly executioners, in charge 
of the cross which the Savior is to bear. 
On the right are the followers and be- 
lievers of Christ, with despair in their 
every look, while the mother of our Lord 
is an agonized and fainting attendant. In 
the rear and on the left are the judges and 
scoffers, surrounding Pontius Pilate, who 
are looking with fierce complacency on 
their work. The central figure is that of 
Christ, as He uncomplainingly descends 
the steps to take up the cross and bear it 
to the scene of His crucifixion. 

The work in this portion of the engrav- 
ing is more perfect and beautiful than we 
had supposed could ever be executed, 
The expressions of the faces, the group- 
ing of the figures, and the careful atten- 
tion to detail in the drapery and acces- 
sories of the picture, are all carried out in 
perfection and with consummate skill. 
There is a very large number of figures in 
the work, and all are depicted with life- 
like faithfulness. It stands to-day un- 
questionably 
THE FINEST AND MOST VALUABLE 

ENGRAVING IN THE WORLD. 


The engraving of the plate cost upward of 


$30,000, and no copies from it are sold at a 
less price than $30, which, with duties 
and shipping added, brings the cost to 
American purchasers to about $40 per 
copy. 

This splendid work is the first of a series 
of the prominent art works of Europe, 
which the AMZRICAN ART EXCHANGE will 
produce in America, simultaneous with 
their production in the Old World, and at 
prices which will enable the multitude to 
purchase, 

This first work, *f Christ Leaving the 
Pretorium,’” will be used as an intro- 
ductory advertisement, and a limited 
number will be furnished. 


FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


It is a correct reproduction of the Eng- 
lish plate, which sells at $30 per copy, 
many of which have been purchased by a 
number of Americans at that price who 
subscribed for it through the English 
house. The American edition will be fur- 
ished in the same size and with the same 
attention to perfect work as characterizes 
the $30 copies. 

The object of this extraordinary offer is 
to bring our enterprise into immediate re- 
cognition in this country, so that when 
we announce future works, the public will 
have had an opportunity to judge ot the 
quality and beauty of the art work pro- 
duced by the American Art Exchange. 

Until the first edition is exhausted, we 
will ship a perfect copy of the engraving 
“CHRIST LEAVING THE PRATORIUM” to 
any applicant. The engraving (which is 
a very large one) will be put up m a 
heavy tube, and sent by mail. The only 
charge will be the cost of tubing and post- 
age, which will be 10 three-cent stamps. 
It was at first thought 20 cents would be 
sufficient for this charge, but from fre- 
quent breaking of the tubes in the mail 
bags it was decided to increase the thick- 
ness and strength of the tubes (thus mak- 
ing them heavier) so that they could not 
be broken except in case of an accident. 
This necessitated an increase of charges 
for this purpose to 30 cents or 10 three- 
cent stamps. 

On receipt of application we will imme- 
diately forward this superb engraving to 
any address in the United States, all 
charges prepaid, when 10 three-cent 
stamps are enclosed in letter to cover post- 
age and tube. At any time within 
one year we will take back the en- 
graving and allow a credit of $3 for 
itin payment for any works issued 
by us. 

Two or more copies, each for a different 
person, but to the same address, can be 
forwarded at the cost of 21 cents each, as 
one tube can be used for several copies. 
Not more than five copies w U be sent 
to any address for distribution, 
and the name of each member of the club 
must be sent. 

Address all letters to 

AMERICAN ART EXC eo 


G. WEBBER, | No, 34 Glenn Buildin 
Manager. { CINCINNATI, OuIO. 








THE 


SPELLING GAME, 
W ord Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever published ; atthe same time serves 
#8 a Valuable EDUCATOR of both old and young, uniting 


may be varied by making it Geographical, Historicai, 
— or Bible names. The game may be played by 
pala number of persons. Price % cents. Postage ore 


—_-—o—_—_ 
The Illustrated Dictionary. 
Very Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Contain- 


ing 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 Words. 


This book is a complete epitome of valaable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pri 
nanciation of each word. To introduce them, we wi! 
— one Dictiopary. Price cents. Postage pre 
paid. 


Address PROGRESS PUBLI@HING CO. 
BROOKLYN, E. D., NEW YORK 


Nors.— We will send one S$ e and po Dic 





gam 
vionary on receipt of 6 cts. 1 and Sitampe ta. ken. 


the best elements of social ¥> enjoyment. The game | 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET ANT Yh AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK. 


MODEKATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 


teeth a speciality. 


I AY S, Tablenux, Dialogues, Recitations, 

Cowred Fire ‘Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues 
sent tree by Harry Hovgs Bazaak, 21 Beekman Street 
New York. 


$77 





a Year ond, orpenric to S art Outfit ag 
Address VICKER Angusta, Me 
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Swarm Raistnc.—In the Tyrol, a 
province of the Austrian Empire, 
there are gardens in which only snails 
are raised. These gardens are small 
plats of land cleared of trees and 
covered with heaps of moss and pine- 
twigs. They are separated from each 
other by ditches, each one of which 
has a grating at its outlet to prevent 
the snails from crawling away. All 
the summer the Tyrolese children 
search woods and fields for snails to 
put in the gardens, where the little 
animals remain all the winter. Single 
gardens have been known to turn out 
40,000 snails. They are packed in kegs 
and shipped to various parts of the 
world. They are eaten as a delicacy 
by many people. 

Some of the men of a vessel at an- 
chor off Columbo, Ceylon went ashore 
in charge of a mate, and, while ramb- 
ling in a wood, one picked up a little 
monkey which was playing at the foot 
of a tree. Its yell seemed to summon 
all monkeydom. Such a chorus of 
angry chatter arose that the mate 
cried, ‘‘Make for the boat,” and the 
abductor, to make peace, dropped his 
prize. One monkey fell out of the 
phalanx to gather up its darling in a 
hasty embrace, but the rest rushed for- 
ward, hurling sticks and stones at the 
men as they pushed off. Many of the 
men were hurt by the missiles. 

Tuer Khedive of Egypt is reported to 
have set at liberty last month nearly a 
hundred slaves that had been brought 
to Cairo. Among them were some 
sixty girls, ranging in age from ten to 
fifteen years, most of whom had been 
sold by their own parents for sums 
ranging between $100 and $300. The 
greater number were black, but some 
who had come from Abyssinia were of 
lighter complexion, or even white. 


-—-—7o-- 


Cavous.—The use of the American 
word ‘‘caucus” is becoming common 
in England, and the London news- 
papers are puzzled over its derivation. 
It is said to come from ‘‘caulkers’ 
meetings,” held by Boston shipyard em- 
ployees in ante-Revelutionary times. 
All conferences to arrange for concert- 
ed political action were soon called 
“caulkers,” and in time the term be- 
came ‘‘caucus.” . 

Dr. CuTTEerR states that the increase 
of skin diseases, decaying teeth, pre- 
mature baldness, and general lack of 
muscular and bond strength are great- 
ly due to the impoverished quality of 
flour now in use, the gluten being 
thrown away in order to make the 
flour white. He urges the use of un- 
bolted flour, and of eggs, milk, and 
butter. He denies that fish is brain- 
food, or that Agassiz ever said that it 
was, and claims that butter, being 
nearly all fat, is a better kind of brain- 
food than any other. 

WONDERFUL POWER. 

When a medicine performs such 
cures as Kidney-Wort is constantly 
doing, it may truly be said to have 
wonderful power. A carpenter in 


Montgomery, Vt., had suffered for 


eight years from the worst of kidney 


diseases, and had been wholly incapa- 
citated for work. He says, ‘‘One box 
made a new man of me, and I sin- 
cerely believe it will restore to — 
t is 
now sold in both liquid and dry form. . 


all that are similarly afflicted.” 
—Danbury News. 


VOCAL DEFECTS. 
ROOMS OF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


SPECIALIST 


SINGING. ELOCUTION. 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 





“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” -—oe 
AND AUTHOR of 
“Garke's Practical Vocal Drill” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
“The Human Voice in Song,” os ; 
“The Speaking Voice,” The pies three months (two lessons per week.) 
“The Cause & Cure of Stammering,” TERMS: 


Full Coursein Private, . . «. « 


—aND— - 
“Clatke’s Normal Method of Vocal} « “sof BPemons «+ Tench 


Training,” | “ ~~ “S's - «+ 10,00 “ 


$50.00 





FOR SINGING, PUBLIC sPEAKING, ReaptNe | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
450 tES CURE OF STAMMERING. Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILATELPHIA. 


READING. STAMMERING. 








VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
NEW YORK 


Normal School Kindergarten Teachers 


With Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes. 


7 EAST 22d STREET, ° - ss NEW YORK. 


Will reopen the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882. For particulars 
as to terms, etc., inquire of 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, t 


Mrs. MARIA KRAUSBELTE, j Principals, 
(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 
Prof. Kraus isa disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg-Froebel School, and one of the first pro- 
pagators of the Kindergarten in this country. 

“Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, of all American Kindergartners, holds the oe lace. Itis to the — 
of this lady more than any other, perhaps, that the increasing success of Kin 2 in America 
is due, and her pupils have accomplished more than all the rest.—The Galagy.”’ 

“Mrs. Kraus is a first authority upon the oie sazerpenet, certainly, by any one, in her 
knowl of Froebel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained Kin rten teacher is so high, and she 
inspires her pupils with such a standard, and at the same time with so much modesty, and ardor to 
imeeore, ae to have her certificate is a guarantee of excellence.— Miss E. Peabody, in Kinder- 
garten Messenger. 


Packard’s Business College, __ 
ackards Business College, 
METHODIST BUILDING, 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

This is a professional school for business training, and is under the personal supervision of the 
founder and prop ietor, Mr. 8.8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was ted with Bryant and 
Stratton, and is the author of the Book-keeping series which bears their name. The College was 
founded in 1858, and has made steady progress in utility and public favor, and now stands at the 
head of this class of schools. The location is unsurpassed; the rooms spacious and elegant; the 
course of study most thorough and efficient. The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 


pupils can enter at any time. Tuition per term of 11 weeks, $45.00. Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars. 8. 8. PACKARD, Principal. 

















me 


The Misses Chadeayne, © 


OF 518 MADISON AVENUE, - . - NEW YORK, 


Invite the particular attention of those parents who desire a School for their children, where the 
number received is sufficiently small for constant personal attention to be given to eaeh one of the 

upils, together with a wf practical instruction in the Modern Languages. The School has been 
ong known and patronized by the first families, and any who visit it can be furnished with excellent 
references and letters of recommendation. 


Stern’s School of Languages, 
309 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


This school is a centre in this city for all those who are desirous of stud fe languages : 
German, French, Italian and Spanish. yas Soe 


The classes and private pupils are entrusted to native Professors of the highest order only ; the 
greatest attention is paid to a pure pronunciation, and the utmost care is always taken to e the 
lesssons thorough, agreeable and profitable. Thus a perfect mastery of the languages is insured. 


The * Natural Method "’ (mainly conversational) has always been employed in the institution since 
its existence. This method combines all the good that is to be found in older methods of teaching, 
and adds to that the improvements made up to this day in education andin the of modern 
languages, 

It is the art of our teaching, that we make the students, from the first minute they enter our School 
of Kengungee, speak French if they study French, and German if they study German. Our Profes- 
sors depend upon the work they see done in the class ; they do not depend upon the work done at 
home, and they do not give lessons to be studied at home. 8,M.STEKN, Director. 


New York Conservatorv of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9 a. M. till 10 Pp. M., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of entrance. S. M. GRISWOLD, President. 











reed, Milas iS 

















For Fine Writing,\No. |, 303, and_Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For Ceneral Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit all hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application. 


1 JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENBRYPHOB, Sole Agent. 








Books for Teachers 


—o-— 

Every teacher should own a number of standan 
professional books. He needs them as much y 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have soli 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,00 
teachers to-day that have nothing thatis prepares 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a stat, 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stani- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 

ibeGrewn 
Kellogg’s School Management. 

This volume by the editor of the ScHoon Jove. 
NAL contains cal ideas on this important 
subject. Any her will by reading it be ab\ 
to enter his school with more tact, clearer ideas 
and be helped to succeed in governing. It has a 
introduction by Prof. Thomas Hunter, Presiden; 
of the New York Normal College. He strongly 
commendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps, Sup. 
of the Winona Public Schools, and many othe 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, post-paid, 


De Graff’s School-Room Guide. 

Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as a 
conductor of Institutes than any other man. He 
has given a great im to educational progress, 
The bookisa statement of the instruction 
given b "% at oly man je n., = el Jer 
sey, an o VW and especially in- 
tended to aasist hers in the work of 
the school-room. In each subject the author ha: 


given: 
ist. An Introduction. 
2nd. ions, or how to teach the subjects. 
—_ Sp ae or how to avoid mistakes in teach- 
e su q 

th. Results, or the ends to be attained in teach- 
ing the subjects. 

t brings out the most interesting and philoso- 
phical methods of presenting subjects for Instruc- 
tion. The topics treated embrace nearly every 
branch of study and sphere of duty in the public 
school. Among them are: Reading, phonics, 
spelling, penmanship, drawing, language, history, 
pone ye calisthenics, letter ~ rice. gee 

metry, mmar, geography, , natura 

disciplinary movements, organization, 


457 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. This is one of the mest attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have solda 
large number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Stands at the head of all books for teachers. It 
is a priceless volume. No man in this country 
taught as did David P. Page, the first Principal of 
New York State Normal School. He will stan: as 
the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
If one can own but One volume, he should own 
this; it is the book to begin with. It should be 
read over as often as possible. It will help a good 
teacher, and it will help a poor teac™>r, too. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 
Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. 

The author was a Reet of Mr. Page. He was 
the President of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation in_ 187 ; is a popular conductor of 
Teachers’ Institutes, and has spent his life in edu- 
cational’work. The volume is a capital one, and 
will be of real practical service. It covers a dif- 
ferent field from any other. It will be a great aid 
to any teacher. ce, $1.50, postpai* 


Brooks’ Normal Methods, 

This volume prepared by Edward Brooks, Prin- 
ci of the lersville Normal School, Pa., is an- 
other volume _ of t merit. It is sufficient to 
say that Mr. is a remarkable teacher and 
that his k is attracting attention as a practical 
reg for a thoughtful teacher. Price, $1.50, post- 


Craig’s Question Book. 

This is exceedingly useful for all who wish to 
review their studies or who wish to select que* 
tions for their classes. It has 3,000 practical quer 
tions on history, grammar, arithmetic, etc., ¢tc- 
with answers. Each de ment of questions 
followed by de ent of answers on same su 
ject; each question numbered and correspon ding 
number found in preceding page. We give list 0 

ents: U. S. History, geography, grammar 

metic, reading, orthography, rules of spelling, 
dertwations of room poumanahy, participles ané 
infinitives made easy, civil ae Seeger te 
tary laws and pone, physiology a anatomy, 
physical erry ‘en editions have been publisi’ 
3 This e revised edition. Price, postpaid 


The Normal Question Book. 

This volume like the last is d 
view of studies for examination. It also contains 
3,000 questions with answers quoted from staDe 
ard works. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Calkin’s Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Supt. of the Primary 
Schools in N. Y. City and has had a wide expert 
ence. He is oneof the wisest of counselors and 
is tly beloved by the teachers of the metr 

This is me yn poe pe best ‘work on - 
subject published, and should occupy a promine 
place in every teacher's library. tf is especial 

to p ; a ) is astandard Wor 
on a subject o mportance. 30,00 
copies of this book have been sold—this show? 


that some teachers for their re 
sponsibility. Its azine i $1.50, ~~ 4 


ed for a re 


How to Teach. 
This vol used in the 
New York Public Schools (it was pre: Lb 


details methods ee = 
knowledge ef it may almost be to be. 
quired of every a ~ in the New York Cit): 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
Manuals for Teachers. 
Cultivation of the Senses. Oultivation of the "er 
ory. On the Use of Words. On Discipline. 
Class Teaching. * 
These manuals are reprints from works puis 
ed in land and are valued by the Lor 
They yr — : a! havt 
practical onqeectioms are not merely tnee™- 
~ one of will be sent for 4 
See eine en $h.50 posed. Aadsah 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co. 
21 Park Place, New York 
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Our respect for the dead, when they 
are just dead, is something wonderful, 
and the way we show it more wonder- 
ful still. We show it with black 
feathers and black horses; we show it 
with black dresses and black heraldies; 
we show it with costly obelisks and 
sculptures of sorrow, which spoil half 
of our beautiful cathedrals. We show 
it with frightful gratings and vaults, 
and lids of dismal stone, in the midst 
of the quiet grass; and last, and not 
least, we show it by permitting our- 
selves to tell any number of falsehoods 
we think amiable or credible in the epi- 
taph.—RUSKIN. 


Paris has more poor than any city 
in the world. The number of register- 
ed poor who have received relief dur- 
ing the present year reaches the large 
number of 354,812, of whom 206,000 re- 
ceive outdoor relief. The number sup- 
ported wholly by charity is over 150,- 
000. In 1789 every tenth person was a 
comfirmed pauper. 


EpvucaTIon is the knowledge of how 
to use the whole of one’sself. Men 
are often like knives with many blades; 
they know how to open one, and only 
one; all the rest are buried in the han- 
dle, and they are no better than they 
would have been if they had been made 
with but one blade. Many men use 
but one or two faculties out of the score 
with which the yareendowed. A man 
is educated who knows how to make a 
tool of every faculty—how to opan it, 
now to keep it sharp, and how to ap- 
ply it to all practical purposes.—BrEcH- 
ER. 





Wuen the comedian, Carlini, was 
making the people of Naples laugh, be- 
cause of his great acting in funny 
parts, a patient called upon a noted 
physician.in that city and complained 
of melancholy. 

“What can you do for me ?” asked 
the patient. ‘‘Iam dying of melan- 
choly.” 

“The best thing for you to do,” said 
the physician, ‘‘is to go to see Carlini, 
and have some good laughs.” 

‘**But,” said the actor, “‘I am Car- 
lini.” ef 

Down very deep, at the roots of all 
our failures and successes, there lie 
some philosophic truths, which we 
have either heeded or disregarded, 
and the full recognition of which is 
needed to make us perfect teachers. 


WE are strongly disposed to regard 
that person as the best physician who 
does most to alleviate human suffer- 
ing. Judged from this standard, Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western 
Avenue, Lynn, Mass., is entitled to 
the front rank, for her Vegetable Com- 
pound is daily working wonderful 
cures in female diseases. Send for cir- 
culars to the above address. 

SoME men are so suspicious that they 
always take a clove before answering 
the telephone. 


—-—*2eo + — 


A HEALTHY STATE. 

People are constantly changing their 
omes from East to est and from 
North to South or vtce versa, in search 
of a healthy State. If they would 
learn to be contented, and to use the 
celebrated Kidney-Wort when sick 
would be much better off. The 
whole system can be kept in a healthy 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Largely sed in New 
Yor ity and Vicnitiy 
for over Forty Years. 


95, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF KEM- 


EDIES. : 
Warranted, if used according to directi ns, to cure or 


relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not . 
dy; and very agreeable to the tasie vanepeeamenene 


If you have a cold, if ever so slight, do not fail to give 
the Balsam atrial. The timely use of a 25c. bottle will 
often prove it to be worth a bundred times its cost, 


The Tc bottle contains four times as much as the %c 











KIDNEY-WORT 


DOES 9 
wonverru. WHY M 
CURES! wae) 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time, 












Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
pug ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 

nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti- 
e pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
PgWervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 









Mm. SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
gene B. Stork, of Junciion City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured h: 1 after 0 AF ws Phy- * 

sicians had been trying for four years. 
Lt Mrs. John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says 
her boy was given upto die by four prominent 
ysicians and that he was afterwards cured by 
ney-W ort. 
M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio. 
says he was not appara to live, being bloa 
TB beyond belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him. 
Anna L. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says 
seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
peagand or one was ended by the use of 
-Wor' 

























BEE 





John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for years from liver and kidney troubles andi 
Leafter taking “barrels of other medicines,”— | 

Kidney-Wort made him well. 
% Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt., 

suffered eight years with kidney difficulty and Ba 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 
“ well as ever.” 


KIDNEY-WORT 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
23 KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

Py Constipation and Piles. 

ta lt is put up in Dry Vegetable Form in 

tin cans, one package of which makessix quarts 

of icine. Alsoin Liquid Form, very Con- 

ntrated, for those that cannot readily pre- 

s t@™ It acts with equal efficiency tn either form. 

GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00 hg 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
5.8 (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, YT. 





































SO DAYS TRIAL ALLOWED, 






- w= p, We will send on 30 days tria! 
DY CIREVLT ©6=—- DR. DYE'S 
> Electro - Voltaic Appliances, 


Invented by the eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, and es- 
pectal._y designed for the cure of all nervous Dis- 
eases, General Debility, Lest Vitality, etc., 
the result of abuses and ether causes. Also tor Liver 
and Kidney Diseasess, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paraly- 
sis, Rupture, Female Troubles and many other 
Diseases. Wonderful cures quickly affected Illus 
trated pamphlet sent free. Addi ess, 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cv. 

Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York 
Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 Nort: 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Ti 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
Dye or Clean ali styles of Ladies’ and Genliemen's 
Garments, Shawls; etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleared o~ Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex 
press 


ALL ABOUT KANSAS. 


THE WEEKLY CAPITAL isan £IGHT-PAGE, 48 
COUMN paper, published at Topeka, Kansas, giv 
ing Full and Reliable State News, Crop and 
Weather Reports from every County. $1.00 per 
year. Sample Copy Free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


ils of Pure © © aud Tin ter Chur 














State by this simple but effectual 
remedy. See large adv. i 


ny Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 


ARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


THE 


ERA 





BEST 


SER. 





made that the Chal 
the throat of the person using the board. 


READ WHAT 
From Prof, F, A. Allen, 


State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

‘*We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 

From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 

‘I find the Eraser is just what I have 

long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 

“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 

From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperin tendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. 

‘*The sample Erasers you sent me were 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Teachers if - want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 





It 1s so 


Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


Is SAID OF 


IT. 
duly received. After a short trial, I am 


convinced that they are the best I have 
seen, 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 
From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 
‘*The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 
**Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers. 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
**T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 





——__——— 

‘PRICE 

$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


LisT. 
$1.50 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 





HEADQUARTERS 
School Supplies. 


WM. F, KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 





o—— 


Teachers and School Boards will please take 
notice that 1 am now ready to furnish EVERY- 
THING needed in echools. shall be grateful to 
teachers who will kindly send me a card if their 
school is in need of Furniture or Supplies of any 
description. I can make a special rate to Boards 
of Education and ‘Trustees wishing to furnish 
schools throughout. 

I have the best School Desk in the world, a fact 
that will not be doubted when the desk is seen. 
If the schoolhouse to be furnished is within 200 
miles of New York I will bring a desk and explain 
its merits. 

Send for a descriptive circular. 


Blackboard Rubbers. 


Every school is obliged to use erasers. Now if 
you can do away with half the dust caused br the 
common rubber, and also secure an article that 
will wear twice as long as any other for the same 
price. Do you not want it? The “CLIMAX” 
embodies all of these virtues. 

The “CLIMAX” has stood an excellent test in 
the N. Y. schools and the teachers say—** They 
will use no other.” Send for a sample, price 15 
cent postpaid. 

In ordering by the dozen, please state by which 
express you wish them to come. 

Cloth felt, per doz. . : ‘ 

Fine Piano felt, per doz. . 


Pretty Stores 


Every reader of this paper should send for a’ 
copy of this book. It is {ntended to be used in 
school for compositions. At the head of every 
page is an interesting picture about which you 
write the pretty story. Send 10 cents for a sam- 


ple. 





1.50 
2,00 





———Q ——— 





Reward Cards. 


I have a large line of the most beautiful Reward 
and Sunday-school Cards that are published, They 
are just the thing for your school. 

These cards are put up in packages of ten, and 
the prices range from 5 cents to 30 cents per 
package. I havealso fine BrrTHpAY and CHRIST- 
ag, price per card from 4 cents to 26 cents 


"SPECIAL OFFER. 


I will send to those who wish samples a package 
of fifteen different varieties of Reward Cards for 
25 cents postpaid. I know that you will be pleased 
with them and order many more. 


WILLIAM F. KE LOGG, 








21 Park Plaee, N. Y. 
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Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! 
KQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


—OF THE— 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and 


BES! 


best route between Chicago and all 
points in 

Northern Illinois, lowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 

Nebraska, California, Uregen, Arizena, Utah, 

Colorado; Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNVIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
OMADWOOD, SIOUZ CITY, 


Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
Points iu the Territories, anathe West. Also, 
for Milwaukee, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
7: Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 

jeughton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Mine 
nenpolis, Huron, Velga, Farge, Bisrark, 
Win-ua, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 


in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin aud the 
North west. 

At Counei! Bluffs the trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P R'ys depart from, arrive at and 
use the same joint Union Depot 

* Chicago. close connections are made with the Lake 
She« Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk K'ys, 


and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 
Close connections made at Junction Points, 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Council Blutts. 
Pullman Slespers on all Night Trains. 


insist npor Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 
road, Examine your Tickets, aud refuse to bay if they 
do pot rea. evar the Chicago & North-Western Ral 


ay. 
r Ieyou wiah the Best Traveling Accoromodations you 
will buy yeur Tickets by this route, ANE WILL TAKE 
NONE UTHER 
Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Diarvin Haghictt, 24 V.P.& Gen’ Mang’r Chigage 
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Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. PREPARED By REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


Every Chart in the series has in view a definite 
object, which is thoroughly and systematically 
developed 

Every step in advance is in a logical order of 
progression and development. 

The beautiful and significant illustrations are 
an especially noticeable and attractive feature of 
these Charts. 

Pictures, objects, and thi employed, rather 
than abstract rules and naked type. 


follow the natural method of teaching, 
#) to those faculties of the child that are 
most y awakened, and inciting correct mental 
processes at the outset, 
They are arran, to be when in use, 
from the b back of a common chair, thus secw 
at all times a position for convenient an 
= antageous lay before classes. 


Send for price-list and fuller particulars. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers: New York. Boston. Chicago. 





The Latest and Best. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By MARCIUs WILISON. 
The New Series of Readers embraces a Fffst, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, together 
with a supplementary volume designed both as a 


READER AND SPEAKER. 
All Properly and Handsomely Illustrated The 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. 
Libera) Rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Address, 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS : 715 & 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 





SEND FOR OUR CLEARANCE AND HOLI- 
DAY CATALOGUES, OR COME AND SEE U8, 
50,000 BOOKS, CARDS, AND OTHER FANCY 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

MINIST! RS, STUDENTS, 
BATH-SCHOOLS CAN REPLENISH THEIR 
LIBRARIES FROM THE LARGEST STOCK IN 
THE CITY AT LOWER PRICES THAN EVER. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers & Booksellers 

37 Park Row, New York City. 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING. 


Publications by H. W. Ellsworth, 21 Park Pl., N.Y. 


1. Reversible Writing Books, .— per oy {261. 20 | 
2. Reversible Writing Books, 8 mall 84 | 





8. Reversible Drawing Books. 2 © 3 1.80 | 

4. Manual of Essentia Penmanship. ‘ oe ae 

5.“ Pen-that-is-a-Pen.”” No. i. Fine; No. 2, 
Elastic ; No. 3, Ladies’. grog. ... .2 


6. Bookkeeping and ~~ anual. . |. 1.25 
7. Steps of kkeeping (Short Course). . . .60 
8. Bookkeeping Chart, $100; Blanks, 75 cts. 


2" Send for full List and Introduction Offer. 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights. etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, ete. We 
have had thirty-five years’ experience, 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Sct- 





ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper, $3.20 a year,shows the Progress 
of Scienge, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- 
tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Purk Row, 
New York. Hand book about Patents free 


Wanted on Salary. 


Ladies in every neighborhood to get up clubs for 
something new, suitable for an elegant present 
Send 25 cents in stamps with references, for sam- 
vile, Full instructions and terms to agents. 


ane L HORTON & CO., Indianopolis, Ind 


Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. | 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Ask you grocer fora 10 cent package. It wil 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
der, picked up fish, fish omelet, etc. No bone 
picking, or steeping over night required; can be 
prepared in ten minutes. The invention of CHAS. | 
ALDEN, the inventor of Condensed Milk and | 
Evaporated Fruits. Sold the world over. 


HEADQUARTERS: 60 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


ASTH | A Quickly and 


Permanently 


Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 
aaa Berks CURED! 
a 


Asthma all nent attendantevils. Bt does not merely 
rary relief, but isa es cure. 
ne 


























afford tem 
Mrs. B. 


and made be cng y Hy 5 Tnow sleep ali 
without coughing.” If your cnoidal 
4 it, send for treatise and testimonials to 
ta, ¥- a 


833 Broadway, New 


$722 A WEEK. Sida day at home easily made. - Costly 
Outfit tree. Address Trvz &,Co., Augusta, M 





| 
AND SAB-' 


|S. S. HAMILL, 


AUTHOR OF 
“SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” 


Assisted by his daughter, 


MISS ALICE HAMILL! 





Will give Recitations and Shakespearean Imper- 
sonations, Humorous. Pathetic 
and Tragic, at 
Greenfield, Mo., - Dec. 12 and 13 
Lamar, Mo., - - Dec. 14 and 15 
Springfield, Mo., - - Dec. 16 and 17 
Salem, Mo., - - - Dec. 19 and 20 
Steelville, Mo., - - - Dec. 21 and ?2 
; Cuba, Mo., - - - - Dec. 23 and 24 
| Pierce City, Mo., - - Dec. 26 and 27 
Neosha, Mo., - - - Dec. 28 and 29 
Carthage, Mo., - - - Dec. 30 and 31 
Girard, Kan.. - - - Jan. 2 and 3 
Parso an., - - - - Jan. 4and 5 
, Humbolt, Kan., - - - Jan. 6 and 7 
Oswego, Kan., - - - - Jan. 9 and 10 
Chetopa, Kan., 7 - Jan. 11 and 12 


Independence, Kan., . - - Jan, 13 


THE SUN. 


a NEW TORE, ise2. 
Z, | 








> 

| Tae Suw for 1882 will make its fifteenth annual re- 

| volution under the present management, shining, as al- 
ways, for all, big and little, mean and gracious, content- 
ed and unhappy, Rebublican and Democratic, depraved 
and virtuovs, intelligent and obtuse. Tue Sun's light 

| is tor mankind and womankind of every sort ; but its 

ir genial warmth is for the good, while it pours hot dis- 
| comfort on the blistering backs of the persistentiy 
wicked. 

THE SUN of 1868 was a newspaper of a new kind. It 
discarded many ofthe forms,and a multitude of the 
superfluous words and phrases of ancient journalism. 
It undertook to report in a fresh, succinct, unconven- 
tional way all the news of the world, omitting no event 
of human interest,and commenting upon affair3 with 

the fearlessness of absolute independence. The success 
} ot this experiment was the success of Tue Sun. It 
| sowepe a@ permanent change in the style of American 
newspapers. Every important journal established in 
this country in the dozen years past has been modelled 
| alter Tax Sun. Every important journal already exist- 
| ng hes been modified and bettered by the force of Tue 
Sun's example, 

THe Sun ot 1882 will be the same outspoken, 
telling, and interesting newspaper. 

By a /iberal use of the means which an abundant pros- 
perity affords, we shall make it better than ever betore 

We shall print ali the news, putting it into readable 
shape, and measuring its imp rtance, not by the tradi- 
tional yarostick, but by its real interest to the peopie. 
Distance from Printing House Square is not the firs 
consideration with Tuz Sun. Whenever anything hap- 
pens worth reporting we get the particulars, whether it 
happens in Brooklyn or in Bokhara. 

In politics we have d: cided opinions ; and are accus- 
tomed to express them in language that can be under! 
stood. We say what we think about men and events 
| That habit is the only secret of Taz Sun's politica 
course. 

Tue WEEKLY SuN gathers into eight pages the best 
| matter of the seven daily issues. An Agricultural De- 
partment of uucqualled merit, full market reports, and 
a liberal proportion of /iterary, scientific, and domestic 
intelligence complete THz WrEKLY SUN, and make it 
the best newspaper for the farmer's housel. old that was 
ever printed. 

Who does not know and read and like Taz Scnpay 

| Sun, each number of which is a Golconda of interesting 
literature, with the best poetry of the day, prose, every 
| line worth reading, news, humor—matter enough to fill 
a good-s'zed book, and infinitely more varied and enter- 
taining than any book, big or little ? 

If our idea of what a newspaper should be pleases 
you, send tor Tue Sux. 

Our terms are as follows: 
| For the daily Sun, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
| columns, the price by mail, post-paid, is 54 cents a 
month, or $6.50 a year; or, inclading the Sunday 
p per, an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price 
is 65 cents per month, or $7.7@ a year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of Taz Sux is also furnished sep- 
arately at $1.20 a year postage paid. 

‘The price of the WeEekiy Scx, eight pages, fifty-six 
| columns, is $1 a year, postage paid For clubs of ten 
sending 810 we will send an extra copy free. 

Address I. W. ENGLAND, 
Publisher of TazSunx, New York City 
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Kei.oae & Co., 21 Park Place, N 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
















BRUSHES, Seulptors’ 
For Oil 4 Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
aah AND CLAY. 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s —_—o— 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Co’s 
CADEMY BOARDS, ARTISTS’ 
AXD FINE COLORS, 
Oil Ske&hing Papers, IN TUBEs. 
—_o— 
eo arranes CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
WEEE CORSE Drawing Materials. 
Cakes and Molst. Soir 
ire Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, ILE AND CHINA 
BOOKS and STUDIES. PAINTING. 


Pau Works :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Fred’k Saundcre, Jr. 








Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drumr- nd. 


Tr. ACME” Paves 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


—_o0————_- 
' This paper, which has only recently been manufactuced, is used extensively all 
over the country. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or injure the eyes like white paper. 
It is a strong paper, being made of manilla and a Yeavity calendered, making it 
smooth and pleasant to write upon. 
It can be furnished at very low prices. 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
in pkgs. of 10 pads in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legaland Foolscap, . . . $8.00|Bathletter, . . . . $1.80 
Congress Letter, . ° p 2.50 | Comzgercial Note, ‘ ° - 1,50 
FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 
These books are being used extensively in a great many schools and are highly 
aan TRY T You will be a than satisfied. . 
Size. Per pkge of 10. Per pkge of 10. 
6)x8, 40pp., - $50! 6}x8. 100 pp., - ‘oT 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and one commer 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, ie’, me hear from you. _ 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


J. Senver Page. 
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THE From Rev. B. T. Vincent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
As is admirable! Iam sure it will do good in 
giving po in a convenient and cheap form, 
e the principles of the Art. It certainly is a handy 
to carry around for reference. 
From Prof. I. W. McKzever, Adrian, Mich. 
Your little book wiil do much to popularize the 


Dime Snont-Hano WeiveR. |= 
: Gystem, as — it before the the people. In- 


By D. P. LOoypstzy, deed, I ie k you m ~~} } ay a lite to & = 
° t t x ‘or the 
Author of Takigraphy and Editor of the Rapid make fal tha mai ~— 


Writer. ee 
Price 10 cents, post paid. A Few Commendations of 

The modern way of conducting business makes 4 
of persons. The little book will do much to TAKIGRAFY is the best system of stiort-hand 
popularize it. extant.—The Enterprise, Burlington, N. 

1. It isso simple that with one lesson a day a The average student in our common schools, 
boy or girl 14 years old can learn to write from | can master it inside of three months.—Rel. Phil. 
60 to 80 words a minute. rp = icago. 

2. It is as legible to those who understand it as adapted to the wants of the student, 
ordinary pat , one 4 man ~ business, and the professional man.- 

2. It basbeom proved in practice ict ti tikes | 7% Srwemem. Jews Oty. 

a -- ones . _ I wud urge the effort to introduce it into our 
one-fourth the time to learn it of any oth‘ r sys- day-echools as well as coll 
tem extant. ALBERT SMALL, Hagerstown, Ma. 

4. It has"been before the public for 20 years, Yo Thomas made eer in Taki- 
and Its friends are numerous and scattered all gray out a cenahan Uae in’ Fonograty with 
over the U. 8. PRO 


D, Cal. 
Send for 20 copies and get up a class in the| [ must say’as one of the erliest Pitman Report, 
neighborhood to learn it in the evening. We | ers, that your System is one of mplest an 
make special terms for quantities. most practical [hav seen, STEPHE R. SMITH. 





9 With two months’ practice I cud write Takigrafy 
with more sand i ie I cud ee after as 
many years, and it —_ more 

What they sa es N MILL. Grant City, Iowa. 


From C. D. HenpERsON, Florida. 
’ bli 
I think it isthe best thing I ev w in Taki- Seas of the reform a oe in ona ing 


grafy for young beginners. spot, but in saving a vast amount of time and 


labor in the ordinary writing of every-day life.— 
From J. C. POWELL, Macon, Mo. The Nation. 





ON’T f to send for our beautifully illus- ; 
trated h Ry List. It is in 
Set 0 oan oe. guide | 


at the 
ts offered Address EL | ed 


23 7 y Fo y 


The nicest thing that has come out yet. Children 

cannot help being pleased withrit. I write from 100 to 110 words minute in the 
Simple Style of Tekiqredy. om have spent not 
From W. D. Rommrson, Prin. of Public Schools, | more than 100 hours in its study. I y think 
wensville, Ind. it is the most wonderful inv cation of the 19th 
aes... with your little work. Please | century. DOUGLAS H. ELY. Springs, Col. 
send me fifty copies. J am very much interested in pe wonde rful 

8 . hope to im eg = portunity 
a B. E. WHEELER, Black River Falls, Wis. by which -- va ~ ad - opp any’ 


m, and no mistake; by far the best near, when ur § =e BS with other 
t hing T ever saw in Takigraty. branches taut in our public schools. 


From Dr. F. A. Davis, Brooklyn, N. ¥ (oe 
inl think you av hit the nail on this time, Prinecipalef Grammar School 67, N. Y. City. 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
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ue Se Sree. Lp Pa is need- 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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